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A COMMENTARY 


By THE EDITOR 


tion .. . which wakes up to growl or lecture and then goes 

to sleep again’.! Even those who hold it in most esteem will 
agree that it has had its periods of growling and lecturing and 
somnolence, but they might add that they have not necessarily 
been its least fruitful. There is always a time for growling and a 
time for lecturing, and the deep sleep which has overcome the 
writers and readers of the DusBLIN from time to time has had a 
quality of hibernation about it, conserving its energies and pre- 
paring it for a new phase. 

To look back over this journal’s hundred and ten years of life 
is to see the progress of something very human: frail and fallible 
at times and yet animated by an ideal from its inception and with 
a sense of dedication. Thus Wiseman wrote at the close of his 
editorship of the Original Series: 


Nien once described this journal as ‘a dreary publica- 


‘For from first to last, as we have said, this REviEw has been 
guided by principles fixed and unalterable; and those who have 
conducted it have done so with the feeling that they must render an 
account of all that they admitted. However long may be its dura- 
tion, and under whatever auspices, we are sure that the same deep, 
earnest, and religious sense will pervade its pages and animate its 
conductors, that their occupation is a sacred one, a deputation to 
posterity that our children’s children may know how we adhered 
to the true faith of their fathers, how we bore with patience and 
gentleness the persecutions of our enemies, and how we never 
swerved from justice to friend or foe. Our motto may well be 
“‘propter veritatem, et mansuetudinem et justitiam.”’ ’ 


The Dus in, as it has grown up in the world, has had to meet 
and contend with sizeable difficulties, intellectual and moral, but 


1 Gasquet: Acton and his Circle, p. xxiv. 
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has always proceeded on the basis that ‘ten thousand difficulties 
do not make one doubt’. The difficulties presented by fashionable 
philosophies, new discoveries and popular movements have never 
been ignored or avoided, whether they were presented by John 
Stuart Mill or Karl Marx, by Huxley or Freud, whether they 
raged round dogmatic questions like the Vatican Council or 
Papal Infallibility or political ones like Universal Suffrage in an 
earlier generation or Action Frangaise and Fascism in our own. 
Wilfrid Ward brought in a strong tradition of literary criticism. 
Archaeology and history have been recurrent themes. The socio- 
logical studies of Christopher Dawson are among the high-water 
marks touched in recent years. 

One has no interest, however, in trying to prove that this 
journal has in all its stages held up to a high level of inspiration. 
Almost the reverse is true, and it is from the snatches of somno- 
lence in its long life, as much as from the standard set by its 
highest achievements, that we must derive strength and purpose 
in the series which opens with this number. There can be no 
doubt but that a special effort is needed, but the DuBLIN is almost 
accustomed to finding itself moribund as a preliminary to taking 
on a new lease of life. Maisie Ward recalls how, when her father 
took over the editorship in 1906, it had sunk to a low ebb, as it had 
forty years previously. Father Tyrell wrote to him, “You will have 
more worry over it than it is worth, I have seen death in its eyes 
for many a long day.’ Without going into the worry we are now 
in a position to estimate the worth—and to see how the death 
died out. 

Yet death is always round the corner for a quarterly, and the 
present times are particularly inclement for such things. Readers 
will be aware of the fact that, though we live over a vast coal- 
mine in this country, we have barely enough fuel for our homes 
and factories. This is not the place for political recriminations, but 
it must be said that in these days of strict rationing the publisher 
asks in vain for even the meagre quantity of paper allotted to him, 
and printing is hampered at every turn. To meet the difficulty it 
would have been practicable to keep our bulk reduced and to 
have followed the popular ‘austerity’ lines which are more 
beggarly in appearance than poor in spirit. There is something 
repellent to the DuBLin tradition in that. It seems preferable to 
withstand the evil times with some dignity, restrict the number 
of our appearances, and of our subscribers if need be, and 
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compensate by giving full weight and measure of paper and 
rint. 

: There are today difficulties greater than the physical, how- 
ever. It was in January 1939 that Mr. T. S. Eliot announced the 
demise of that model of quarterlies, The Criterion. Giving his 
personal reasons for dropping the editorship, he gave also reasons 
which made the continuance of any international review of 
intellectual integrity a difficult business in 1939: 


‘Gradually communications became more difficult, contribu- 
tions were more uncertain, and new and important foreign contri- 
butors more difficult to discover. The “‘European Mind’’ which one 
had mistakenly thought might be renewed and fortified, dis- 
appeared from view; there were fewer writers in any country who 
seemed to have anything to say to the intellectual public of another. 
Divisions of political theory became more important; alien minds 
took alien ways, and Britain and France appeared to be progress- 
ing nowhere.’ 


In 1947 we have come, of course, much further along that road 
glimpsed in 1939; we can now see it lying behind us as from a 
height, even though it be a heap of ruins. 

Political and economic preoccupations are certainly no less 
acute than they were in 1939, and no less harmful to the disin- 
terest so essential to intellectual life. There have been such varying 
degrees of suffering and loss among peoples as to create different 
standards of value in spiritual as in material things. There is such 
a domination of the mind by arbitrary law and governments over 
so wide an area as to leave practically no place neutral and 
unaffected and free. The artist or writer who caters for the market, 
talks the language of the market and connives in the wide hypoc- 
risies all about him, or else he embarks on a private language or 
style which always isolates him and often deceives him too. The 
Enemy stalks abroad in the most unexpected places and, of all his 
titles, that of Father of Lies is the most appropriate in the present 
stage of his operations. 

There is no intention here of setting up a sort of Christian 
Wailing Wall over against the Iron Curtain or any other for- 


bidding prospect, but to show that the general conditions for a © 


journal such as this one are indeed worse than those which 
attended the disappearance of The Criterion and all it stood for, 
and wholly different from those in which the old Dus.in could 
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‘growl and lecture’ in the intellectual world if not in the language 
of its contemporaries. In the sixties the editor was grumbling 
about ‘our miserable state of intellectual degradation’, and one 
must not commit the youthful error of thinking that our own day 
has touched bottom. (Such, indeed, is the Catholic’s special 
temptation—just as it is for the ‘progressive’ agnostic to believe, 
for no known reason, but he has at least caught sight of 
the top.) 

It is true, nevertheless, that controversy in those days was 
largely carried on with a solid common ground of accepted 
principles, conducted with reference to a more or less stable 
society, in an ample atmosphere of assurance. Confidence in the 
future derived from respect for the past : even those romantics and 
revolutionaries who broke with the past did so with the zest of 
young heirs squandering capital on new sensations; they were 
unconscious heirs of tradition, not deliberately self-made men in 
the full dire sense of the expression. 

Now, conditions of flux and chaos may carry individuals and 
large groups away from the life of reason no less than from the 
life of faith but they also serve to recall people too, as they reveal 
themselves in contrast to abiding things. Whether the fashions be 
of philosophy or politics or literature there are devotees who will 
come to see them as fashions or who have always done so. For 
these the DuBLIN can and should be a meeting place, where basic 
principles acknowledged in ethics or in religion are an encourage- 
ment to find principles too for all departments of a full life. It is 
not to be a school or the organ of a clique or a party but to bring 
something of Newman’s idea of a University to places and persons 
where the idea is absent, to enable those who have the idea to 
share their enthusiasm with others, where there will be a wide 
range of discussion and diversity of interest. 

The success of the venture depends on a spirit of collaboration, 
on readers and writers assuming a joint responsibility for its 
success. Nobody can be expected to muster in a vacuum or rally 
round a manifesto, so this new Dustin is launched frankly as a 
‘shadow’ journal in the hope of adding substance from those who 
will see its possibilities rather than its actual achievement. The 
editor is specially grateful to his first group of contributors who 
have joined up without knowing what company they are going to 
keep, what welcome they will find in a sort of ‘resistance’ move- 
ment against an evil time and an ill wind. 
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This issue is largely an improvisation but it does show some- 
thing of the framework on which others will be built. When 
common ground and expert knowledge can be found among non- 
Catholics, it will find expression, as in the article in this issue by 
Professor Brierly. There will always be an attempt to recall the 
relevance of some neglected Catholic thinker of the past as 
equally unfashionable and important as Donoso Cortés. Dominant 
political themes such as that of the Jewish migration will always 
have their place. It is intended to follow closely the current 
intellectual movements in other capitals and the account of 
German books and periodicals is an introductory to such a series. 
As men like Kierkegaard, Péguy and Sartre, for good or bad 
reasons come to seize the imagination of our contemporaries, we 
trust that we shall always have something to say about them. We 
particularly want to build up knowledge of intellectual life in the 
great continents to the East and West of us but simply must needs 
exist before attempting to do so. Simultaneously we shall recall 
with implacable insistence the idea of European culture, begin- 
ning with this issue. 

If all this should seem presumptuous let it be added what the 
Dustin will not attempt. We shall not be publishing technical 
articles of a theological or philosophical nature, ‘specialized 
historical studies, matters of pastoral or parochial interest, and 
articles on a host of other matters already covered by our Catholic 
contemporaries. With some of our contemporaries we hope to 
achieve a measure of collaboration. Thus with the Downside 
Review we have already discussed ways and means by which the 
two periodicals may be complementary. Whilst our policy 
will be developed on the lines already sketched, the Downside 
Review will remain theological in the broad sense of the word, and 
will retain its special interests (liturgy, mystical theology, mon- 
astic history). 


* * * 


By chance, the beginning of yet another DUBLIN series coin- 
cides to the month, and almost to the day, with the centenary 
of one who may be regarded as its founder: Daniel O’Connell. 
That great man was in his heyday, his co-founder was a young 
man of thirty-four, the Rector of the English College in Rome— 
Dr. Nicholas Wiseman. These two, with Mr. Michael Quinn, the 
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first editor, conceived the idea of a ‘Catholic rival to the Whig 
Edinburgh and the Tory Quarterly’, and O’Connell was its financial 
guarantor for the first years of its existence. As Mr. Richard 
O’Sullivan recalls in a recent article, it was in an issue of the 
Dusuin for 1839, financed by O’Connell, that there appeared 
the famous article by Wiseman which gave Newman a ‘stomach- 
ache’, and which was the proximate cause of his conversion. So 
this Commentary ends, as it began, with the name of Newman. 
Daniel O’Connell would wish this journal, the child of his vision, 
to mark his centenary with a whole series of ‘stomach-aches’ 
equally beneficent to mankind. 















1 The Tablet, 17 May, 1947. 














VITTORIA AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By J. L. BRIERLY 


or, to give his chair its traditional title, of ‘the law of nature and 

nations’, at Edinburgh towards the end of the last century, 
once wrote of ‘the extreme injustice of the manner in which, 
down to our own time, it has been customary to speak of the 
scholastic jurists . . . Ever since the Reformation the prejudices of 
Protestants against Roman Catholics have been so vehement as to 
deprive them of the power of forming a dispassionate opinion of 
their works, even if they had been acquainted with them, which 
they rarely were.’ No doubt the difficulty has not been only 
one of religious prejudice; there are genuine difficulties of style 
and of the manner of approach to problems to be overcome 
and, to be frank, there is often much in these writers that is tedious 
and seems to us today to have little relation to real life. Still we are 
the poorer for this neglect, and there are signs that we are begin- 
ning to make amends. For especially during the last few years 
there has been a growing recognition that these almost forgotten 
writers often had something to say which is still important for us 
today. International lawyers in particular have been discovering 
that the Spanish theologians of the sixteenth century have for 
them more than an antiquarian interest, and that to understand 
the historical development of their science they must make a 
new estimate of the contribution that these men made to it. 

Francesco de Vitoria is certainly one of the most interesting 
of these writers. Outwardly he had an uneventful life, and the 
facts of it can be shortly stated. He was born at some date in the 
eighties of the fifteenth century at Vitoria in the North of Spain. 
While he was still a child, his parents moved to Burgos, and there 
he presently entered the Dominican Order. The Dominicans 
sent him at the age of twenty or thereabouts to Paris, and in Paris 
he lived for about twenty years, first as a student and later as a 
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teacher. In 1522 he was recalled to a chair of theology at Valla- 
dolid, and four years later he was elected, by a vote of the students, 
as was then the custom, to the ‘Prime’ Chair! of theology at 
Salamanca, then the foremost chair of theology in the foremost 
university of Spain. Readers of Don Quixote may remember how 
Cervantes makes the bachelor Carrasco boast, ‘Do not dispute 
with me. Have I not commenced bachelor of arts at Sala- 
manca, and do you think there is any bachelorizing beyond 
that?’ 

There is much evidence that Vitoria had a singularly lovable 
character. It appears in his letters, a few of which have been 
preserved. There is a story too of how, during his last long and 
painful illness, he insisted on continuing his lectures and each 
day his devoted students would carry him to his lecture room. 
He was evidently quite fearless. He deliberately braved the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, by outspoken criticism 
of Spanish policies in the Indies, and even within his own Order 
he had to face attacks on that score. On one occasion Charles 
wrote under his own hand to the Prior of San Esteban, Vitoria’s 
monastery in Salamanca, directing him to order Vitoria and 
others to refrain from discussing these matters, but it is to Charles’ 
credit that the letter had, it seems, no sequel. At any rate we 
know that both before and after it was written he more than once 
sought Vitoria’s opinion, and, amongst other matters, even on 
questions relating to the Indies. He also consulted him on the 
legal questions which arose out of the divorce by Henry the 
Eighth of his aunt, Katharine of Aragon. In 1545 Charles wished 
to send Vitoria as his representative to the Council of Trent, but 
Vitoria was at that time too ill to be moved and he had to beg the 
Emperor to excuse him. Domingo de Soto, another of these 
Spanish theologians whom we have been rediscovering in these 
last years, and then holding the junior or ‘Vespers’ Chair of 
theology at Salamanca, went in his stead. Soto was to succeed 
to the Prime Chair a few years after Vitoria’s death. Vitoria died 
in 1546, and last year the Spanish Association of Francesco de 
Vitoria did homage to his memory in a quatercentenary celebra- 
tion which [ had the privilege of attending. 

Vitoria does not seem to have published anything in his own 
lifetime, and what we have of his work today is the so-called 
Relectiones Theologicae, notes of his lectures taken down by his 


1 The Chair was so called because of the hour at which the lectures were given. 
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pupils and published in 1557, eleven years after his death. These 
Relectiones, of which there are twelve in all, were apparently not 
his ordinary lectures; they were special courses which he gave 
from time to time when some particularly important moral 
problem had been engaging his attention or had been put to 
him for his opinion. But they do not read like lecture notes, and 
one would suppose from the style that either he must have dictated 
full summaries of his argument which his students took down 
verbatim, or else that he must have left his own notes in a very 

rfect state, for the Relectiones are throughout as clear and 
polished as if he had himself prepared them for publication. The 
two best known are the Relectzones De Indts Recenter Inventis and 
De Jure Belli Hispanorum in Barbaros ; a Relectio De Potestate Civili 
and one De Potestate Ecclesiae are also of interest. 

All Vitoria’s work shows signs of the intense concentration 
with which he reflected on the subject in hand. He did not form 
his judgements hastily; if he felt that the answer to some moral 
problem was in doubt he frankly admitted it. But when he had 
reached a conclusion which seemed to him to be free from uncer- 
tainty he declared it in clear uncompromising terms and showed 
the reasoning which had led him to it. Every word in the argu- 
ment tells and he is never prolix. 

The modern interest in Vitoria has centred for the most part 
on his contribution to the development of international law; he is 
described as “The Founder of International Law’ on a statue 
which has been erected to him at Valladolid. Most of us, in the 
countries of Northern Europe at any rate, have been in the habit 
of ascribing that réle to Grotius, but Vitoria’s claim is at least as 
good. In fact, however, there is no ‘founder’ of international 
law in any true sense. Both Vitoria and Grotius had predecessors 
to whom they were indebted, and what both of them did was to 
keep burning a torch and to hand it on to those who came after 
them. It is true, however, that the study of Vitoria has made us 
revise some of our ideas, and that we are finding that he antici- 
pated some of the principles which we have been inclined to 
ascribe to a later date. But Vitoria was not, or at least he was only 
incidentally, a lawyer; he was first and all the time a theologian, 
a devoted student and expositor of the teaching of St. Thomas > 
Aquinas, though like St. Thomas he ranged far beyond the field 
which we today should regard as strictly theological, and especi- 
ally into the fields of law and political science. He has given us his 
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own conception of theology in the first sentence of the De Potestate 
Civili, where he says that ‘the duties and functions of the theo- 
logian extend over a field so vast that no argument, no dis- 
cussion, no text, seems alien to the 'practice and purpose of 
theology’. 

All the conclusions of Vitoria on matters which we should 
regard as belonging to law or politics are then primarily deduc- 
tions from his theological premises, and these premises for the 
most part were not, and could not be, new; they were part of the 
common stock of the theologians of the Middle Ages, and we may 
be tempted to ask what special interest makes it worth while for 
us today to study what he wrote. To that the answer is partly that 
Vitoria, even as the representative of a school of thought, is a par+ 
ticularly good representative who is singularly free from most of 
the tedious mannerisms which make the scholastic writers so diffi- 
cult for the modern reader ; but also the reason is that, even if his 
premises were traditional, he applied them to a new subject 
matter and according to a new method. ‘Applied Theology’ is the 
apt term which a recent writer has used to described his work. He 
chose for the object of his study actual contemporary problems, 
and it is because the problems of his day were new that we may 
justly regard him as an original thinker. 

The problems which above all attracted his interest were 
those to which the relations between the Spaniards and the newly 
discovered peoples of the Indies had given rise. From the nature of 
the case there was little or nothing by way of precedent to guide 
the student of these problems; they had necessarily to be referred 
back to first principles, and this is what makes the Relectio De 
Indis, in which they are discussed, for us at least the most interest- 
ing part of his work. The starting point of the whole argument is 
that all humanity, and not Christendom only, forms a single com- 
munity, although within this all-embracing community each state 
(respublica) is itself a communitas perfecta, and ‘perfecta’ means, he 
says, that it is a whole from which nothing is wanting, in fact 
much what we mean today when we speak of states as ‘indepen- 
dent’. The law of the larger world community is international law, 
and to explain its authority Vitoria adapts a phrase in which 
Gaius defined jus genttum in the Roman sense of that term (in 
which it was of course part of the private Law of Rome) to jus 
gentitum in the sense which international lawyers have given to the 
term; it is ‘that which natural reason has established’, not, as it 
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had been in Gaius, among all men (homines), but ‘among all nations 
(gentes)’. Besides this element of natural law Vitoria seems to fore- 
shadow a division of international law which Grotius and others 
were to make more explicit into a jus gentium naturale and a jus 
gentium voluntarium, for he says in the De Potestate Civili that ‘the 
whole world, being in a sense one single political community, has 
the power to create laws which are just and fitting for all, as are 
the rules of international law’.* 

This being the nature of the international community it must 
include the Indians just as truly as the Spaniards, and the opening 
words of the De Indts give us this keynote of the whole discussion. 
For in form the whole Relectio is a commentary on the text in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel: “Teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ To 
show how this text applies to the subject in hand involves, says 
Vitoria, three questions. By what right have the Indians come 
under the Spanish rule? What rights have the Spanish sovereigns 
obtained over them in temporal matters? And what rights have 
either those sovereigns or the Church obtained over them in 
matters spiritual? 

Before he proceeds to examine a number of possible answers 
to these questions, he finds it necessary to ask what the status of 
the Indians had been in public and private law before the coming 
of the Spaniards, for we are bound, he says, unless the contrary 
can be demonstrated, to regard them as true owners of all their 
possessions and their communities as true states. Yet when the 
grounds for any contrary view are examined, not one of them, he 
finds, will hold. Even if we believe with Aristotle that some men, 
for want of reasoning powers, are by nature slaves, still there is no 
reason to suppose that this would apply to the Indians. Nor could 
their unbelief, or their addiction to any other mortal sin, entitle 
the Spaniards to seize their lands and goods. 

Can we then find any sound basis for the title that the 
Spaniards claim? There are a number of possibilities and Vitoria 
takes first some titles which he holds are spurious, and then some 
which he thinks might on certain conditions be admissible. Some 
of the spurious titles may seem to us today to require no serious 
refutation, but when we remember the date and the circumstances 


1 The title of the Edinburgh Chair, mentioned at the beginning of thisarticle, is 
an interesting reminder of this traditional analysis of the twofold nature of inter- 
national laws. 
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in which Vitoria was writing we cannot but admire both the bold. 
ness and the genuine liberality of his opinions. For instance, he 
rejects the notion that the Emperor is the overlord of the Indians, 
and even if he were, he says that would be no justification for the 
seizure of their possessions. Equally firmly he puts aside the 
suggestion that the Pope, as a temporal monarch, could confer on 
the kings of Spain the sovereignty over the Indians. He rejects too 
as a good ground of title the refusal of the Indians to accept 
Christianity; for one thing they were ignorant of it, and for 
another, they were not bound to accept the Faith immediately it 
was preached to them, especially in view of the fact that it had 
come to them accompanied by so many scandals and cruelties on 
the part of the Spaniards and thus had not been presented to them 
in a persuasive way; and in any case war is no argument for the 
truth of the Christian faith. 

Two of the arguments which Vitoria rejects have a more 
modern interest, that the Spaniards had a title by right of dis- 
covery, and that the Indians had voluntarily accepted the 
Spanish rule. With the former of these he deals in very summary 
fashion, for the answer seems to him to be free from doubt. Dis- 
covery, he says, would only give a title if before the arrival of the 
Spaniards the Indian lands were a ¢erra nullius, which they were 
not; they were no more a ¢erra nullius for the Spaniards than the 
Spanish lands would have been a éerra nullius for the Indians sup- 
posing the Indians had first discovered Spain. Modern inter- 
national law wouid accept Vitoria’s principle as to the legal effect 
of discovery, but it would probably be less liberal than he was in 
applying it to the Indians; it would probably refuse to recognize, 
as the Spaniards in practice had not recognized, that the Indian 
communities were states in the eye of the law. As to the alleged 
acceptance by the Indians of the Spanish rule, Vitoria does not 
believe that there had ever been a genuinely voluntary accept- 
ance; he does not think the Indians had understood what they 
were doing, and even if they did, the Spaniards had overawed 
them by their arms and this would vitiate their consent; in any 
case the Indian leaders had no authority to barter away the free- 
dom of their peoples. The Spaniards were strong, the Indians 
timid and weak; there was thus no contractual equality between 
the parties. We may judge from this how Vitoria would have re- 
garded some of the incidents of imperialist expansion to which our 
modern international law has had to give effect. 
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The rejection of the spurious titles brings Vitoria to the 
examination of the possibly true grounds of justifying the Spanish 
conquest. The Spaniards had a right, he thinks, to travel and trade 
and even to settle in the Indian country so long as they inflicted 
no harm on the Indians in doing so. This right to freedom of inter- 
course and migration followed logically from his conception of 
humanity as a single political society, for it is contrary to natural 
law, he says, for a man to dissociate himself from others without 
good reason. But what if these rights are denied? Then 
the Indians will have committed a wrong, and in the last 
resort a wrong committed may afford a just cause for making 
war. 

But in approaching the subject of war Vitoria imposes con- 
ditions which, if they could be upheld, would make aggressive war 
impossible. The only just cause of war is an injury received, a 
violation of right, but that does not mean that any violation is such 
a cause, for the penalty ought to be proportionate to the wrong. 
The basis of Vitoria’s thought on war is that it is the ultimate 
sanction of the law; when the prince is justified in going to war, 
he becomes an organ of the law;; he is ‘tamquam judex’, pronouncing 
and executing a legal sentence. So that even if the Spaniards had 
been placed in this position by the fault of the Indians, even, 
that is to say, if their case against the Indians was just, still, like a 
just judge, they ought to bear in mind the timidity and the limited 
understanding of the Indians in so far as these may excuse their 
conduct. 

The other rights which Vitoria thinks belonged to the 
Spaniards and the refusal of which may perhaps have justified them 
in making war are guarded with the same anxious care against the 
possibility that they may be abused and serve as pretexts for mere 
aggression. For instance, the Spaniards had a right to preach the 
Gospel; and though, as we have seen, the Indians’ refusal to 
accept it would not justify resort to war, yet their refusal even to 
allow it to be preached might do so, though here Vitoria fears that 
the Spanish assertion of this right has been attended by atrocities 
which neither human nor divine law allows. They also havea right 
to defend those who are converted to Christianity if the Indians 
should use force to make them return to idolatry, and they have a 
right to suppress such abominable practices as cannibalism and 
human sacrifice. Lastly, if the Indians by a majority were freely to 
invite the king of Spain to become their ruler, that would be 
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another title by which he might acquire sovereignty over them.,! 

There is one passage in this discussion which deserves rather 
fuller treatment because it illustrates particularly well Vitoria’s 
own character, his personal humility, his liberality, his passionate 
desire to see the truth and to see it fairly. He is discussing the 
possibility of justifying the expansion of Spanish rule by what we 
should call today the doctrine of trusteeship. “There is another 
title,’ he says, ‘which some think lawful; I dare not affirm it, nor 
do I altogether condemn it. It is this. Although the Aborigines are 
not wholly unintelligent, they are little short of that condition, 
and so are unfit to found or administer a lawful state up to the 
standard required by human and civil claims. It might therefore 
be maintained that in their own interests the kings of Spain might 
take over the administration of their country, providing them with 
governors, so long as this was clearly for their benefit. I say there 
would be some force in this contention. It might be founded on 
the precept of charity, they being our neighbours, and we being 
bound to look after their welfare. Let this however be put forward 
without dogmatism and subject to the limitation that any such 
interposition be for the welfare and in the interests of the Indians, 
and not merely for the profit of the Spaniards.’ That amid all the 
exhilaration of the new discoveries a Spaniard of the sixteenth 
century could write in these noble terms, and Spanish university 
students could applaud them, is worth remembering. 

This very-summary account of the argument of the Relectio De 
Indis must serve to illustrate the way in which Vitoria arrives at 
his conclusions on matters which we regard as belonging to inter- 
national law. The reasoning is always quite simple. He is seeking 
answers to certain problems of real life, and for Vitoria it needs 
no demonstration that these must be discovered by applying to 
them a few simple moral principles which are at the basis of 
human society and accepting the conclusions to which they 
logically lead. The De Fure Belli continues the discussion on the 
same lines ; having shown in the De Jndts that it is possible that the 
Spaniards had some just cause for making war on the Indians, he 
now proceeds to examine the whole subject of war and the 
manner in which it may lawfully be carried on more closely. But 


1 Vitoria more than once advocates majority voting as the method of reaching 
decisions, and in the De Potestate Civili he justifies it with an argument which, though it 
may not be conclusive, illustrates very well the practical good sense and avoidance 
of over-subtlety which characterizes all his work. ‘When two parties disagree,’ he says, 
‘one of them must necessarily prevail. It is not the opinion of the minority that should 
prevail. We must therefore accept that of the majority.’ 
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here the treatment is less original. The conception of the ‘just 
war’, of war as a sanction of the law, was a commonplace of the 
mediaeval doctrine of war from St. Augustine onwards, and 
Vitoria does little to overcome its inherent weaknesses. For it is only 
a plausible theory of the nature of war if we assume, firstly, that in 
every war there is one party that is a violator and one that is a 
champion of the law, and, secondly, that it is the champion of the 
law that will be the victor and therefore in a position to fulfil the 
functions of a judge. Unfortunately there is no firm foundation for 
either of these assumptions in the history of war; in practice war 
has always been an instrument of national policy and not an , 
instrument for upholding the law. Later international law closed 
this gap between the theory and practice of war by an acknow- 
ledgement of defeat ; it ceased to distinguish between an aggressor 
and his victim, and it treated war as a sovereign right to which 
any state might resort for good reason or for none. Today we at 
least know that this will not do, that it is the practice, not the 
theory, that we must change, and that somehow or other we have 
to return to the mediaeval view and to make it prevail. Some 
kind of collective security is, we can now see, the only way to give 
it the foundation it has always hitherto lacked. 

It is no service to Vitoria’s memory either to exaggerate the 
originality of what he wrote or its practical effect on the develop- 
ment of international law. The revival of interest in him has led to 
some rather unwise attempts to find modern principles implicit in 
his work, and he is a big enough figure to dispense with undis- 
criminating reverence of that kind. Comparatively few of Vitoria’s 
ideas, and for that matter comparatively few of those of Grotius or 
any other of the classical writers, have ever been admitted into 
actual international law. Their importance is of a different kind. 
These men were pointing out to us ideals of international conduct; - 
as a rule they did not, and in the circumstances of their times they 
could not, show us the practical steps by which these ideals might 
be reached. To do that is the great problem of international law 
today; and in the main it is a problem of ways and means, of 
organization, of creating working institutions through which the 
ideals that men like Vitoria and Grotius have bequeathed to us 
can be translated into international practice. 

But this is a task which involves a descent from the serene and 
lofty heights on which Vitoria placed the law. Human law always 
involves an element of compromise between justice and expedi- 
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ency ; it has to be adapted to what men are and not to what they 
ought to be. That was not Vitoria’s standpoint; with his concep- 
tion of law as a branch of morals, and even of theology, it could 
not be so. He was not concerned with the practical consequences 
to which the logical working out of his principles might lead in 
the world as it is; he would have said that if only men would 
follow the dictates of their consciences, no evil consequences 
would ensue. But law cannot take that austere view of the matter. 
It should not be immoral, but many of its rules, of necessity, are 
morally indifferent. For law has to concern itself not only with 
justice, but with the establishment and maintenance of a social 
order which will be efficient as well as just, and men do not be- 
come efficient merely by obeying the dictates of their consciences, 
They need the intellectual virtues as well as the moral. 

Consider for a moment some of the consequences which would 
certainly follow if some of Vitoria’s principles were to become the 
rule of international law. The liberty of migration and settlement 
in other countries which, as we have seen, he deduced from his 
conception of the nature of human society would lead to a state of 
chaos in the conditions of our modern world. By the same funda- 
mental principle he was led to open a dangerously wide door to 
the right of one state to intervene in the domestic affairs of 
another, for ‘God,’ he says, quoting Ecclesiasticus, ‘has laid a 
charge on every individual concerning his neighbour, and since 
the Indians are our neighbours, anyone may defend them from 
tyrannical and oppressive acts, and it is especially the business of 
princes to do so’. His reliance again on the individual conscience 
as the ultimate judge of all moral questions would in practice 
destroy the cohesion of any human society. 

Yet though we may criticize Vitoria’s views on these and other 
grounds, one of the reasons that make it still worth while to read 
him with attention is that even when we are bound to reject some 
conclusion as dangerous or inadequate we are likely to find that 
it contains something which, though it may be an overstatement, 
is yet a wholesome corrective of some tendency in our modern 
law or practice. Look again at the points on which it has just been 
suggested that he is especially open to criticism. Freedom to move 
about the world without restriction may be an impossible ideal, 
but for us who live in times when, despite all the facilities with 
which modern science has endowed us, the artificial obstacles to 
intercourse across national frontiers are perpetually being added 
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to, it cannot but have a wistful attraction. Again, though the 
picture that we get from Vitoria of states making it their business, 
like knight-errants, to redress human wrongs wherever they are to 
be found may be unrealistic, it is hardly more so than the rule of 
non-intervention which exaggerated notions of what the indepen- 
dence of states implies have imposed on modern international law. 
We have learnt in these last years that acts which the law regards 
as within the so-called ‘domestic jurisdiction’ of one state and - 
therefore of no legitimate concern to other states, such acts, for 
instance, as the setting up of totalitarian governments or the per- 
secution of a state’s own subjects on racial grounds, may have the 
most devastating results for others; we have learnt in fact that 
whatever the theory of the law may be, we are, as Vitoria saw, the 
neighbours one of another, and that we neither ought to nor can 
be indifferent to the way in which our neighbour chooses to con- 
duct his affairs. And though we may believe that the right of 
private judgement according to the guidance of each man’s con- 
science needs more safeguards against abuse than Vitoria believed, 
it is only the philosophy of totalitarianism which would deny its 
ultimate validity. 

About a generation after Vitoria’s death Albericus Gentilis 
was to make his protest against the inclusion of international law 
as a merely subsidiary branch of theology or ethics. ‘Let the theo- 
logians hold their peace,’ he wrote, ‘in matters which belong not 
to them but to others.’ It was a necessary protest, for without the 
establishment of international law as an independent science it 
could never have developed to its full capacity. Yet something 
was lost by the separation. Gentilis was deliberately severing inter- 
national law from its mediaeval origins ; he was a forerunner of the 
rise of legal positivism, of the process of secularizing or demoraliz- 
ing international law and law in general which reached its cul- 
mination in the sterile jurisprudence of the nineteenth century. No 
doubt the mediaeval view of the nature of law needs to be restated 
in new terms for us today, for law must be an independent dis- 
cipline with its own standards and canons. But unless law has its 
roots in some ethical creed, as mediaeval writers took for granted 
that it had, it is hardly possible to believe intelligently in the reality 
of legal obligation. It is because Vitoria never allows us for one 
moment to lose sight of this profound truth about the nature of 
law, more perhaps than for any other reason, that he deserves to 
be read today. | 
Vol. 1 B 















THE UNITY 
OF EUROPEAN CULTURE 


By MARTIN TURNELL 


I 





Spanish Civil War, he took his title from a remarkable 


W sms Mr. Ernest Hemingway wrote his novel about the 
passage in one of Donne’s devotional works : 





‘No man is an Jland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of 
the Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the 
Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promoniorie were, as well as if 
a Mannor of thy friends or thine owne were ; any mans death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in Mankinde; And therefore never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee.’ 















Donne is stating here a principle of great importance. He is 
asserting the unity of the whole human race. We are not, he says, 
a lot of lonely individuals, a lot of tiny self-contained cells or 
‘islands’; we belong to one another. If something happens to 
mankind, it also happens to me ‘because I am involved in Man- 
kinde’. 

This principle applies very forcibly to European culture. 
The unit on which society is founded is the individual man or 
woman. The individual, however, cannot live as an isolated cell. 
He is dependent on his fellow-men for his very existence, and 
there is a tendency to form groups which may be broadly des- 
cribed as the family, the parish, the village-community, the 
nation and, finally, the continent. Within these groups, and 
sometimes transcending them, there are innumerable other 
groups ranging from associations designed to protect the economic 
interests of a section of the community to political alliances 
formed for the protection of a whole nation. Culture appears 
therefore as a mass of highly complex relationships —religious, 
18 
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political, social, economic—between the different individuals 
and groups of individuals of which it is composed. 

The development of culture is an organic process and one of 
its most important functions is the assimilation and transformation 
of a multitude of different elements. In discussing art, we call 
the process ‘influence’ ; and it is the sign of a living art that it can 
learn from the art of other peoples whose way of life differs 
radically from that of the people who produced it. 

Culture cannot remain static; it is constantly changing, but 
the changes are not confined to development. There is the 
reverse movement, the disruption of a culture from within or 
through the impact of outside influences. European art is very 
largely a record of these tworconflicting movements. 


‘The history of the middle ages,’ wrote Lane Poole, ‘is the 
history of the Latin church . . . Men thought theologically and 
expressed themselves theologically, but when we penetrate this 
formal expression, we discover their speculations, their aims, their 
hopes to be at bottom not very different from our own; we dis- 
cover a variety beneath the monotonous surface of their thoughts, 
and at the same time an unity, ill-defined perhaps but still an 
unity, pervading the history of European society.”* 


The European unity described by Lane Poole has a common 
source. It was formed by Greek thought, Roman order and 
Christian faith. It is the last of these factors which is the most 
important. For Christian faith acts as a leaven, as a ferment which 
in greater or lesser degree penetrates to every corner of life. It 
is the dynamic principle which makes possible the assimilation 
and transformation of the different elements of which culture is 
composed, welding them into a unity; and it is Christian faith 
which shapes the mediaeval artist’s vision of man and society and 
gives his work its finality. 

What strikes us as essentially religious in mediaeval literature is 
a sense of stability. Man knows what he is and where he is going; 
and there is something very reassuring about Dante’s careful, 
logical universe and Chaucer’s wide tranquil English countryside 
with the bawdy, garrulous pilgrims making their way to the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


‘The subject of poetry,’ wrote Claudel, ‘is not, as people often 
make out, dreams, illusions and ideas. It is that holy reality (sainte 


1 Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought, London, 1884, p. 2. 
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réalité) which was created once for all and in which we ourselves are 
placed. It is the universe of visible things to which faith adds that 
of invisible things. Just as there is a ers perennis which does 
not invent . . . but is content with the terms provided by reality, 
so there is a poesis perennis which does not invent, but takes what 
creation offers in the manner of the liturgy.”* 


Claudel’s definition of the ‘perennial poetry’ is a useful 
pointer, but it conceals dangers. It gives the impression that there 
is only one kind of poetry which is ‘right’ and it tends to simplify 
the medieval pattern. It must not be forgotten that medieval 
society was in many respects a primitive society and that a great 
deal of the charm and freshness of its literature is a reflection of a 
primitive mind. Yet it would be a mistake to suggest, as Claudel 
seems to suggest, that there was no tension in the mediaeval world 
as we can see from another mediaeval poet. 


‘If,’ observed Ezra Pound, ‘Dante reaches out of his time, and 
by rising above it escapes many of its limitations, Villon in some 
way speaks below the voice of his age’s convention and thereby 
outlasts it. He is utterly medieval, yet his poem marks the end of 
medieval literature.”* 


Villon may have been a thief, a murderer and a pander, but 
he was also a great poet. He was not merely a great poet ; he was a 
great religious poet who was as firmly grounded in his faith as 
Dante and Chaucer. His Belle Heaumiére is as vividly apprehended 
as Chaucer’s pilgrims and her voice comes back to us through the 
ages as Clearly as the Wife of Bath’s discoursing on the pleasures 
of ‘octogamye’. When Villon writes of her: 


‘C’ est d’umaine beaulté l’issue!” 


the tragedy of lost youth and a wasted life is set against its proper 
background and given eternal significance. 

Villon lived in a world which still retained something of the 
outward stability of the Middle Ages, but his work does not possess 
the same internal stability as Chaucer’s. The inner citadel, one 
feels, has been pierced. A sense of mortality, of the passing of a 
whole world, pervades his poetry and gives it its strange nostalgia 
which we feel in 


1 Positions et tions, pp. 165-6. 
® The Spirit of » London, 1910, p. 181. 
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*Dictes moy ou, n’en quel pays, 
Est Flora la belle Rommaine.’ 


or in 

‘Icy n’y a ne ris ne jeu. 

Que leur valut avoir chevances, 
N’en grans lis de parement jeu, 
Engloutir vins en grosses pances, 
Mener joye, festes et dances, 

Et de ce prest estre a toute heure? 
Toutes faillent telles plaisances, 
Et la coulpe si en demeure.’ 


The joy, which animates a Chaucer or a Boccaccio, has 
become fitful; death and guilt haunt Villon from one end of the 
Grand testament to the other. 

The existence of a stable order does not preclude tension. 
Literature is not an alternation between periods of joy and dis- 
illusionment. Its movement is twofold, a perpetual oscillation 
between tension and repose which is represented in the Middle 
Ages by Dante and Villon, Chaucer and Langland, and in the 
seventeenth century by Bossuet and Pascal, Corneille and Racine. 
It is not until we come to the nineteenth century that ‘repose’ 
is eliminated and the two greatest poets of the century—Baudelaire 


and Rimbaud—are tormented by an unending and well-nigh 


intolerable spiritual tension. 

We must, however, distinguish. The mediaeval tension was not 
an angoisse métaphysique ; it was very largely tension within a stable 
world. The modern writer is dominated by the sense of impending 
doom, by a fear that his whole world may suddenly, unaccount- 
ably, fall in ruins which is expressed in W. B. Yeats’ 


‘Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold.’ 


II 


The Reformation, the spread of infidelity and the wars of 
religion divided Europe into a large number of warring parties. 
The alliance of religious aims with political aims prepared the 
way for the rise of the nation-state. Europe was split in two 
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between Catholic and Protestant. The Mediterranean peoples 
retired: behind the Pyrenees and the Alps, the English to their 
island, only emerging to do battle with one another in the attempt 
to impose their own systems. Germany was in a state of chaos, 
and in spite of her geographical position France was not less 
insular or her unity less precarious than that of her neighbours. 

The effect on European culture was instantaneous. In France 
art became the preserve of an intellectual élite and apart from the 
influence of Spain on ‘Corneille and of the Commedia dell’ Arte on 
Moliére it was excessively and, indeed, exclusively French. 
Racine is much further from Shakespeare than Villon was from 
Chaucer. In England art remains on the whole popular until 
the middle of the century, but except for the influence of the 
Spanish and Italian schools on travellers and scholars like Donne 
and on a Catholic convert like Crashaw, England turns her face 
steadfastly against the Latin virtues. Compare Dante with Milton 
and you see the distance that has been travelled. Dante was 
the laureate of an undivided Christendom, Milton the poet of a 
Protestant sect. ‘Milton,’ wrote a great English scholar, ‘Milton 
is weak in many places where Dante is strongest. Milton in 
Paradise Lost does not believe his own story. His world would 
have seemed to Dante as crazy as his chaos, and more uncomfort- 
able from its pretence of reason and religion.”* 

The title of Milton’s poem is characteristic of the new age. The 
disintegration of mediaeval Christendom led to a radical change 
not merely in the form, but in the subject-matter of art. Mediaeval 
art was the expression of the positive beliefs of the society which 
produced it. ‘New philosophy calls all in doubt,’ wrote Donne 
in The First Anniversary. The great new theme which dominates 
the religious writers of the seventeenth century is doubt. A mediaeval 
poet like Dante or Chaucer was a pilgrim moving steadily 
towards a known goal and overcoming all obstacles in a spirit of 
Christian fortitude. The modern poet is a traveller, or rather a 
tourist, who is moving towards an unknown goal or who has no | 
goal at all, but can only look pathetically backward towards the 
‘lost paradise’ from which he has been ejected. So in le Voyage, 
Baudelaire tells us that 


*, « . Les vrais voyageurs sont ceux-la seuls qui parient 
Pour partir...’ 


1 W. P. Ker, Collected Essays, 1, p. 318. 
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He goes on to speak of the 


‘Singuliére fortune oui le but se déplace, 
Et, n’ étant nulle part, peut étre n’im porte ou !’ 


The poem ends despairingly with this injunction: 


“Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ou Ciel, qu’importe? . 
Au fond de l’Inconnu pour trouver du nouveau !’ 


In these lines the ‘Enfer ou Ciel, qu’tmporte?? and the emphasis on 
‘novelty’ bear the stamp of the modern age. 

Milton’s was only the first of many ‘lost paradises’ which have 
haunted later poets. He himself was something of a portent. It is 
impossible not to perceive how vastly superior his Paradise Lost is 
to his Paradise Regained, where every line betrays a palpable dis- 
belief in the central tenets of the system he is celebrating. 

The joy, which was so prominent in the Middle Ages, is 
another casualty. Consider for a moment the carvings at Chartres 
Cathedral. They enshrine the whole of Christian theology, but 
the emphasis falls on two themes—Creation and Incarnation. 
The men who made them could not of course omit all reference 
to the ‘sad mysteries’, but it is confined to a glimpse of the foot 
of the Cross and a couple of Nails on one of the porticoes. It was 
only in the seventeenth century that the Crucifixion became the 
centre of religious art, that poetry and painting drip with the 
Blood of Christ and the martyrs. Artistically, it marks the begin- 
ning of a decadence. 

The Counter-Reformation, however, made one distinctive 
contribution to art. In England, where the Reformation triumphed, 
and in France, where it was signally defeated, there was practically 
no Baroque art. Baroque was the art-form of the Counter- 
Reformation. The brilliant, ornate churches, the statues of 
saints swooning in ecstasy with distorted features and writhing 
limbs, the poetry where an immense exuberance threatens to 
burst through language, the art of Michelangelo, of Bernini 
and Gongora, was the last great attempt to hold the balance 

1 The search for the lost paradise often takes the form of a return to childhood. In 
another poem Baudelaire writes : 
‘Comme vous étes loin, paradis parfumé. 
Ox sous un clair azur tout n’est qu’amour et joie . . . 
In the same poem he speaks of 


‘. . . le vert paradis des amours enfantines, 
Les courses, les chansons, les baisers, les bouquets . . .’ 
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between spirit and flesh. It was intended not merely to startle 
and impress, not merely as a protest against the gloomy iconoclasm 
of the Protestant north, but to attract the unbeliever into the 
gay fantastic churches to marvel, in the hope that he would remain 
to pray. It was an astonishing manifestation certainly, but it 
was the product of a divided Europe. For you feel already that 
the artist has an axe to grind, that he is trying to prove something. 





ITI 





The political and geographical divisions of Europe which 
confined the nations behind their own frontiers had a corres- 
ponding effect on the individual artist. He turned away from the 
experience of the community and tried to find the materials of 
his art in his own mind. Down to the seventeenth century art 
was dominated by the classical metaphysic; a great deal of the 
most significant art produced since has been inspired by one or 
other of the idealist systems. I no longer believe in the reality of 
the external world, says the artist. I even doubt my own ex- 
istence. All that I can know is my own thought. The great 
revolution was the primacy of knowing over being which is ene 
shrined in Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum. 

Descartes himself is a figure of capital importance in the 
development of modern literature, but the nature of his influence 
is not always appreciated. Professor Basil Willey! thinks that he 
was one of the creators of the mechanized modern world and of a 
‘climate of opinion’ which was fundamentally hostile to poetry; 
but his influence seems to me to be deeper and more complex 
than"this. There is no doubt that his treatise on les Passions de 
l’dme corresponded to a view of human nature which was widely 
held in the seventeenth century, but it does not seem to have had a 
direct influence on the moralists and the imaginative writers of 
the time whose vision transcended the Cartesian categories. 
Its influence on the next century, however, was considerable and 
the form of the treatise—the attempt to codify human nature, 
to reduce its impulses to something very like diagrammatic form— 
was nearly as important as its content. The French novelists of 
the eighteenth century were skilful analysts, but one feels that 
the whole field of vision has been drastically narrowed. The 


1 See his interesting discussion in The Seventeenth Century Background, London, 1934. 
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characters of Marivaux, Prévost and Laclos have a curious 
flatness ; we feel that we are watching a mechanic take a machine 
to pieces and put it together again; and in spite of the incursion 
of Rousseau into the novel, it is not until we come to Constant 
and Stendhal, who were two of the greatest psychologists of 
the nineteenth century, that the closed circle of the Cartesian 
psychology is broken and new fields are opened up for exploration. 
It was not a simple process of expansion. The Cartesian 
psychology was disrupted from within by a conflict between the 
materialism implicit in the treatise on the passions and the 
determination to overthrow the authority of the past and to seek 
truth inside the mind. Descartes’ formula: ‘7e pense, donc je suis’ 
leads to Stendhal’s question: ‘Qu’at-je été, que suts-je, en vérité je. 
serais bien embarrassé de le dire.’ The question is repeated by all his 
greatest characters. They mark the emergence of a new psycho- 
logical type, the ‘outsider’ who has completely rejected traditional 
sanctions, but who is determined to find an answer to his question 
whatever the cost to society. Fabrice del Dongo disorganizes 
the eighteenth-century political pattern which in the miniature 
police state of Parma has become rigid and hard, and Julien 
Sorel disrupts the precarious balance of the France of 1830. 
Although Descartes had little or no direct influence on 
seventeenth-century literature, his decision ‘de ne chercher plus 
d’autre science que celle qui se pourrait trouver en mot-méme’ was sympto- 
matic. So we find the Cardinal de Retz writing to his patroness : 


‘Your goodness in asking me to tell you about my doings fills 
me with such gratitude and such tenderness that I cannot help 
giving you an account of all my thoughts; and I experience an 
unbelievable pleasure in searching for them in the depths of my 
mind and in submitting them to your judgment.’ 


The plaisir incroyable, which the artist experiences in burrowing 
into his own mind, is one of the most striking characteristics of 
modern art. The Cardinal’s theme is taken up two hundred 
years later by one of the most influential of modern poets, Jules 
Laforgue, who speaks in one of his essays of the 


‘Double illusion du beau absolu et de l'homme absolu. Innombrables 
claviers humains . . . 

‘Mon clavier est perpétuellement changeant, et il n’y a pas un autre 
identique au mien. Tous les claviers sont légitimes.”* 


1 Médlanges posthumes, Paris, 1903, p. 141. 
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With a stroke of the pen he disposes of the traditional con- 
ception of man whose nature is fixed and who is capable of 
certain experiences. L’homme absolu, as he calls him, is a thing of 
the past and is transformed into a keyboard which does not 
resemble any other.. All keyboards are legitimate, which is 
tantamount to saying that the artist’s experience is quite un- 
predictable and always equally valuable. 

It would be a mistake to assume that these changes have 
been a matter of sheer loss or that free-verse, of which Laforgue 
was virtually the inventor, is no more than a product of the 
disintegration of the alexandrine. A great poet does not write 
free-verse because he cannot write couplets any more than 
Picasso distorts the world of common experience because he 
cannot draw. Free-verse is a new and original verse-form which 
emerged because traditional versification was no longer a suitable 
medium for the communication of living experience. It seems to 
me that there is a close relation between free-verse, the inner 
monologue, impressionism in painting and the cinema. All these 
forms are attempts to catch the shifting, changing movement of 
contemporary life, to seize the sensuous moment and transmute 
it into art. The revolution has not been accomplished without 
sacrifices. The modern poet has mapped out the inner world 
with unsurpassed vividness and has made discoveries about 
human nature which were undreamed of by his predecessors, 
but he no longer has any coherent view of the world and his art 
degenerates only too often into a cult of unrelated sensation, 
_ Into a succession of isolated phrases. 

We can now see the full effect of the Cartesian revolution. The 
startling thing about Stendhal’s heroes is that they are men of 
action and introspectives who analyse their feelings at the 
moment of action; but the strain on human nature is too great. 
Fabrice resigns his see and retires to the Charterhouse; Julien 
is put into prison and at his trial takes good care to see that he is 
condemned and executed. Their end is symbolical of the fate of 
the introspective in a mechanized world. The artist who looks 
too deeply into his own mind ends by turning his back on the 
world of common experience altogether and retreats into the 
Ivory Tower or into Proust’s cork-lined room or like Rimbaud 
abandons poetry and modern civilization altogether. 


One might suppose that the reaction against liberalism, which 
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is apparent in the various brands of internationalism and in the 
many attempts to enlist the artist in one or other of the mass 
movements as an escape from the Ivory Tower, would have done 
something to restore the position. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The dilemma of the artist in contemporary society is a 
twofold one. Art tends to flourish in a stable society, a society 
which is founded on definite beliefs about man’s nature and 
destiny. This is only true, however, when the beliefs are genuine; 
and the artist is naturally impatient of any form of restraint, of 
all rules and regulations imposed on him artificially from without. 
In a world like our own, where this has become a common practice, 
art tends to wither and die. There is a remark of Baudelaire’s 


- which throws some light on the difficulty. ‘Criticism,’ he said, 


‘ought to be partial, passionate and political. When I say political, 
I mean written from an exclusive point of view, but from a point 
of view which opens up the widest horizons.’ 

Baudelaire is speaking of the critic, but what he says applies 
with equal force to the artist. As critics of art, we are obliged to 
accept something which looks like the old heresy of the two truths. 
When we examine a work of art as critics, we are concerned with 
one thing and one thing only. We have to decide whether it is 
good or bad. It is only when we have answered this question 
that we can go on to consider its implications from a moral or a 
sociological point of view. Even then we have to be careful not 
to allow our judgement of its artistic value to be distorted by 
preconceived opinions. It follows that when we consider the 
beliefs on which it is founded, we are not concerned with whether 
they are true or not. We simply have to decide whether they 
helped to produce a good work of art or whether they spoilt one 
which would have been better without them. 

It is evident that the influence of political theories on con- 
temporary art has been bad. A country like Russia, for example, 
produced in Dostoievsky, Tolstoy and Chekov some of the 
greatest prose artists of the nineteenth century, but few people 
would care to defend the regime under which they wrote. No one 
who considers Russian art today can honestly pretend that from 
an aesthetic point of view communism, with its theory of ‘socialist 
realism’, has been anything but a disaster. Imagination and 
sensibility have been trampled underfoot by a ruthless despotism, 
and the artists who have been awarded the highest honours of 
the Party are almest without exception very mediocre performers. 
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The same thing happened in Germany and even in England, 
where the State is content to leave the artist to his own devices, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the intrusion of politics 
into poetry had a deplorable effect on the work of many promising 
young men who were writing in the nineteen-thirties. 

It would be misleading to suggest that all our artistic problems 
would be solved by a return to religious belief. Sectarianism is 
not a solution. While we may feel that the Christian religion 
contributed largely to the success of mediaeval art, the Christian 
artist today is in a minority and his work reveals many of the 
shortcomings of the communist or fascist artist. A truly Christian 
art can only be produced in a truly Christian society. This does 
not mean a society in which the majority of people are nominally 
Christian, but a society in which religion is an integral part of 
the daily life of the people. What happens when an individual 
sits down to write a Christian novel in a society like our own 
can be seen from the work of M. Francois Mauriac. We must 
agree that M. Mauriac is a very distinguished writer, but we 
cannot help noticing that there is something partial and parochial 
about his work and that some of his problems are artificial ones. 

“To be written as it should be written, the work of a Proust 
needs the inner light of a St. Augustine.’ Maritain’s criticism of 
Proust draws attention to an important point. The contemporary 
artist cannot solve his problems by going back to the past or by 
trying to write in the manner of Chaucer. He cannot disregard 
the discoveries of his immediate predecessors or write as 
though they had never been made, for an art which ignores them 
will necessarily be incomplete. What is needed is a more generous 
conception of man’s nature, a spiritual progress which will keep 
pace with our mental progress. 

The problem of man is closely connected with the problem of 
society. We cannot restore the old social solidarity or create a 
stable social order by political or economic action ; but in view of 
the attempts which are being made to do so, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the European and the internationalist or, as I 
should prefer to call him, the cosmopolitan. The European is the 
man who, precisely because he is firmly rooted in one country, 
is able to transcend the limitations of nationalism, is able not 
merely to see but to feel himself a member of the European 
community. This produces a reciprocal influence, a give-and-take 
which is the reverse of political regimentation. The different 
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ples make their individual contribution to a common tradition 
and are themselves enriched by it. They are both European and 
national, and this relationship alone can guarantee harmony and 
ce. The cosmopolitan, on the other hand, is equally at home 
in all countries and has no deep roots anywhere. He is continually 


sacrificing what is best in his own tradition in order to meet 


other people on their own ground. In short, internationalism is a 
drastic process of levelling down which involves impoverishment 
at every step. 

Our first task therefore is to make ourselves good Europeans. 
We must avoid insularity and we must avoid sacrificing our 


_ independence to the blandishments of State or party. We need 


to establish fraternal relations between the intellectuals in all 
countries. A great deal can be done by learning one another’s 
languages and studying one another’s literatures, by reading and 
contributing to one another’s magazines, and by broadcasting. 
When we examine the contemporary situation, we are driven 
to the conclusion that Politics divides and Art unites. Unity cannot 
be achieved at political conferences. It must begin much earlier 
and at a deeper level. For an intellectual entenie is the prerequisite 
of political entente. 

‘No man is an J/and, intire of it selfe,’ said Donne; ‘every man 


_ Isa peece of the Continent, a part of the maine . . .” Human beings 


belong to one another; human experience must be continuous. 
A great artist does not record something which merely happened 
to an individual. He records something which happened to 
human nature as a whole, something which modified the ex- 
perience of the race. The great European artists—Homer and 
Virgil, Dante and Shakespeare, Cervantes and Lope de Vega 
and the rest—form a spiritual hierarchy which transcends all 
barriers. It is a meeting place for thoughtful people in all countries 
—a meeting place where they cease to be little ‘islands’ separated 
from one another and enter the great stream of European life. 
It is only by entering this great company, which is their true 
heritage, that they can really become ‘a peece of the Continent, a 
part of the mazne’. It is only there that they can appreciate the 
extent to which they are ‘involved in Mankinde’ and see the 
conflicting philosophies, which on the surface divide them, in 
their correct perspective. 











DONOSO CORTES 


A PROPHET OF OUR TIMES 
By ALFONSO DE COSSIO 
I 


for Spain. It begins with the invasion of the Napoleonic 

armies and the struggle for national independence; it 
goes on with the civil war between liberals and carlists for the 
succession of the throne of Ferdinand VII, who died without male 
issue; it is prolonged amidst revolutions and military pronuncia- 
mientos; and after a fleeting trial of republican rule ends with 
the loss of the last remnants of the colonial empire. On the one 
hand, the Catholic and absolutist tradition, and on the other, 
constitutional liberalism, are the two poles between which, in 
dramatic tension, the whole political life of the century unfolds, 
During the first half of that century, D. Juan Donoso Cortés, 
Marquis of Valdegamas, lived out also his short life; a fine 
Romantic figure—dazzling white shirt-front, black frock-coat, 
ringlets and deep, black, almost feminine eyes. By an apparent 
paradox, this man, his mind as tormented as his actions were 
timid, loyally serves, with his Catholic and traditionalist philo- 
sophy, the liberal monarchy of Da. Isabel IT. 

He was born on 6 March, 1809, in the Valle de la Serena, 
amidst olive-trees and flocks of sheep, under the whitish sky 
and on the reddish and grey earth of Extremadura, at the moment 
of his parents’ flight before the soldiers of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and when all Spain was up in arms against the invader. His 
childhood and youth‘were spent under the alternating régimes of 
absolutist and liberal. Then followed years of study in the old 
university of Salamanca, with its soft golden stone, by the side 
of the river Tormes, beloved of Fray Luis de Leén; in the lecture 
rooms of brilliant Seville, washed by the Betis, in which Moorish 
poets mirrored their poems of love; and in Caceres, his own 
country, where time flows into a stillness as into a lantern. They 
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were years of literary and philosophical unrest, of reading of 
French authors, of rationalist enthusiasm, of neo-classical verses 
in the manner of the eighteenth century, of doubt, temptation, 
scepticism and distrust. It was at this time that he made friends 
with D. Manuel José Quintana, the old liberal poet, who took 
pleasure in conversing with this passionate lad avid for all things 
human and divine. 

} At the age of twenty he became professor of literature in 
the Arts College of Caceres. In front of a single pupil, who con- 
stitutes his entire audience, his voice resounds like that of Demos- 
thenes standing in front of the sea, composing long periods, 
seeking brilliant and sonorous effects. Afterwards, whatever he 
reads and hears is converted into matter for a speech: he stores up 
information in great syntheses, always in readiness to be used in a 
speech at a given moment. The slightest pretext was enough for 
him to call into play the whole of history, philosophy, worldly 
knowledge, to subserve a rhetorical effect. His thought is an 
oratorical thought, since an idea never presents itself to him unclothed 
but always rhetorically worked up. That is why his oratorical 
effects are always obtained by a real fusion of the most brilliant 
phrases with the profoundest ideas: ‘Language,’ he tells us, 
s not something distinct and separate from thought; it is thought 
itself contemplated in its essential and unchangeable essence.’ 

He was passionately interested in politics, and on 13 October, 
1832, when he was only twenty-three years old, he addressed to 
the King a Memorzal on the present situation of the Monarchy, in which 
he sketched out a new constitution, based upon tradition and 
the middle classes, ‘to prevent it being lost in the arms of an 
oriental despotism or in the abyss of a stormy democracy’. While, 
on the green mountains of the north, the red, white and blue 
bérets of the carlists were opposing the bayonets of Queen Isabel, 
Donoso, in Madrid was publishing his Considerations on diplomacy 
im Europe from the July Revolution to the Treaty of the Quadruple 
Alliance. The sources from which, at that time, he took his political 
doctrine were Benjamin Constant, Guizot, Roger Collard, all 
the French doctrinaires ; both monarchy and democracy must be 
limited in the interests of bourgeois freedom and private property ; 
sovereignty is not rooted either in the monarch or in the people, 
but in intelligence and justice; dictatorship and revolution 
are justified wherever they are necessary for establishing that 
sovereignty. 
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His course on Political Jurisprudence in the Ateneo of Madrid, 
in the years 1836 and 1837, was inspired by the same range of 
ideas of eclectic moderation. Nevertheless, his strong sense of 
humanity is revolted by the ‘lie’ of a political Constitution which, 
‘mentions the throne only to profane it, and mentions the people 
only to lie to them’, without his realizing that he is attacking his 
own ideas. ‘What name is fit to be applied to a law,’ he exclaims 
indignantly, ‘that, not knowing what to do with an institution it 
has itself created, offers it to the people to win them over, and 
offers it to the throne to gain it, as if society were a market, law- 
givers merchants, and institutions merchandise? What will be the 
fruit to be gathered of this scandalous traffic? A fruit of perdition, 
A dead fruit. The same fate will befall it as befalls the courtesan 
who woos her wealthy lovers and sells them her beauty : prostitu- 
tion withers the lilies of her brow and the colour of her cheek; 
then she will only find disdain where she thought to find compli- 
ments ; her feet will tread upon thorns; none will be jealous for 
her sake, nor envy her despised favours; she thought to be the 
fairest flower of the fairest garden, the most precious adornment 
of the most splendid mansion, but she will tread the filthy hospitals 
begging a coarse frieze with which to cover herself, and a straw 
pallet upon which to die.’ 

Then came a brief stay in Paris, and parliamentary speeches 
in the service of the crown, still from the ranks of the ‘moderate’ 
party. Parliament was a propitious background for Donoso’s 
oratorical gift. He who was later a fierce enemy to the parlia- 
mentary régime, at the bottom of his heart, in an unacknowledged 
weakness, loved it: he always needed a tangible and living 
opposition, first to interrupt him, and then to be vanquished by 
the luminous force of his dialectic. His thought, being oratorical, 
is essentially polemical, it deals in large colour-masses, for the 
sake of more striking contrasts. Grey is a shade not to be found 
on his palette. In him everything runs to extremes, partly by 
temperament, partly as the result of calculation. In his thought, 
as in his word, error is carried to its logical consequence, and for 
him, as for Tertullian, truth is uncompromising. Donoso arrives 
at truth more by the way of aesthetic than of logic: it is the 
ugliness of error that repels him. 

The painful sight of death and the spectacle of Europe 
scourged by revolutions are the violent incentives to his con- 
version. “This confusion of men and things,’ he asks himself, ‘is it 
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the result of a civilization that is progressing, or of a society 
sinking back into primitive chaos? Are the symptoms which 
astound us those of death or of regeneration? Is this social anarchy 
the thing which attacks nations on the point of dissolution, or is it 
that momentary phase in nations about to be illumined by a new 
dawn? I know not; but if this agitated and throbbing society be 
attentively considered, its palpitations look less like the movement 
of life than like the convulsions of death : the muffled rumour to be 
heard deep in its breast is like that to be observed in seas that 
await a storm, or the deep and painful groan of one who grieves.’ 
Of this deep grief Donoso had personal experience in the loss of 
his wife and daughter after only one year of married life, and in 
the death of his brother in the prime of life, his only counsellor 
and confidant. 

It was a profound crisis, but he emerged strengthened, and 
radiating faith. “I'wo things have saved me,’ he says in a moving 
letter to the Marquis of Raffin, ‘the delicate sentiment I have ever 
had of moral beauty and a tender-heartedness which reaches the 
point of being a weakness.’ And later, he adds: ‘the mystery of 
my conversion, for every conversion is a mystery, is a mystery of 
tenderness’. This tenderness, which drives him to seek God after 
the experience of death, and this sense of moral beauty, which 
makes him detest the tumultuous and formless, lead him to 
carry over to politics and sociology the same solutions which 
have saved him in his personal life. Faced with the upheavals of 
1848, his voice is heard to exclaim in Congress: ‘Only one thing 
can avoid catastrophe, one thing alone; you cannot settle the 
matter by conceding greater liberty, more guarantees, new 
constitutions ; it can be done by all of us endeavouring, so far as in 
us lies, to stimulate a salutary, a religious reaction.’ 

Charity becomes from then on the guiding principle of his 
life, and he passes the remainder of his years in the reputation of 
holiness. In 1851, after a thorough theological preparation, he 
published his celebrated Essay on Catholicism, Liberalism and 
Socialism, which provoked fierce polemics inside and outside 
Spain, in which certain passages, influenced by the traditionalism 
of Bonald, were unfairly stressed: but the influence is too slight 
to mar the orthodoxy of a work which undoubtedly has its real 
roots in the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. He was made a 
member of the Royal Spanish Academy, in which he delivered 
his paper on the Bible, the most developed example of his style. 
Vol. 1 Cc 
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He became a member of the Senate, and was appointed Am- 
bassador, first to Prussia, and then to France: he became the 
favourite of European society, which delighted in his incom- 
parable courtesy, and admired the extraordinary brilliance of 
his thought— Metternich said of him: ‘He has no rival outside the 
orators of antiquity.’ He hid in the gilded palaces in which he 
lived the reality of his penances, the simplicity of his visits to the 
homes of the poor, whom he loved and helped. At the age of 
forty-four, death was approaching; under the leaden sky of 
Paris, far from his country ; and as he closed his finely drawn lips 
in a last gesture of repose, as the shadow of his body disappeared 
for ever, he left us, as a terrible and sometimes a hopeful prophecy, 
his thought cast into burning ‘phrases. 


IT 


What has this man, whom we approach after a hundred 
years, to say that can interest us, who lead a life so different from 
his, that we can hardly understand, without a malicious smile, his 
passionate, rhetorical gesture? This man is neither a precursor of 
present systems nor a curious antique to stimulate our nostalgia: 
neither an early locomotive nor our grandfather’s top hat. He is 
nothing less, and it is this that astonishes us, than a prophet, a 
man standing outside time, who demands either our admiration 
or our rejection. He utters his truth aloud, is merciless to his 
enemy, is convinced, though it seem impossible, of the truth of all 
of what he says, ready to defend it to the last ditch; and, above 
all, he is convinced that politics is not something merely prag- 
matic, but a moral activity; that it is the ethical end and not the 
utilitarian effect that justifies men’s acts, not only when they 
act as individuals, but also when they take decisions as leaders 
of their people. 

This said, it might seem that we were dealing with a moralist, 
detached from reality, with a man deluded or naive. Not at all. 
He always starts from the facts, as they are and not as they 
ought to be, not altering them, even though they do not suit him, 
and he proclaims their consequences with absolute certainty. 
He diagnoses the social ill, prescribes the remedy, doubts whether 
the patient will be willing to take it, and makes a prognosis of 
death. The serious thing is that whenever he prophesies, he is 
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right. He knows that nobody at all cares for the advice of others, 
but in spite of all, he proclaims the truth as he sees it, in case 
there should be any willing to listen. He is a ferocious realist 
with the appearance of a mystic and the language of a Romantic. 
His faith is so deep that he is sure that anyone who differs from 
his view is not so much mistaken as a heretic. 

Nothing is further from his purpose than to attempt a political 
sociology ; his object is much more ambitious, he aspires to laying 
the foundations of a metaphysic of politics, at a time when, 
dazzled by the results of the experimental sciences, men are 
beginning to despise the investigation of final causes, and banish 
as inadmissible in all strictly scientific study any teleological 
consideration of the facts. For Donoso, neither sociology nor 
history can be conceived of as the mere biology of humanity. 
On the other hand, it is necessary to get man back to his roots, 
to break through isolating individualism in order to return to the 
solidarity of the human race: “Through his solidarity, which 
links him to his fellows,’ he tells us, ‘man ceases to be an atom in 
space, or a minute in time, and living before his own life as well 
as after it, prolongs himself to the ends of time and is expanded 
to the farthest confines of space.’ 

Through this law of solidarity, man appears bound to human- 
ity; at once creditor and debtor in regard to all other men, past, 
present and future; but he appears at the same time as abounding 
in freedom, because that bond in no way affects the reality of his 
free will; on the contrary, it exalts it to unsuspected heights. Man 
may damn himself in a holy society, he may achieve salvation in a 
corrupt one. Saint and reprobate, united in a common responsi- 
bility, are free to settle their account on their own, or by means of 
an obligatory execution imposed by Divine Providence: “The 
solidarity and unity of all men with one another carries with it 
the idea of responsibility in common, and this responsibility 
implies, in its turn, that the merits and crimes of some may 
profit or harm others.’ 

In this solidarity of all men, of all times and of all places, we 
find the foundation of society, which is a metaphysical foundation. 
‘Society considered from the Catholic point of view,’ he tells us, 
‘is not. an abstract being, nor a concrete being, endowed with 
freedom and understanding. What space is in the physical world, 
society is in morality: it is the place in which man, in so far as 
he is intelligent and free, is put; it is the atmosphere proper to 
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human freedom and intelligence.’ So that the idea of society in 
Donoso is not static but dynamic, albeit ever one in its incessant 
movement; only death is still and empty-eyed, only death is alone 
and externally the same. Life, on the contrary, is a continued march 
in company : ‘In Catholicism, man is never alone; to find a man 
given up to sombre and solitary isolation, the supreme personifica- 
tion of selfishness and pride, it is necessary to go beyond the 
confines of Catholicism.’ Society is the form of man in time and 
man is the substance that sustains that form through time. 
Whence issues a very important difference: the individual, 
made for eternity, does not as a rule receive here below either the © 
punishment or the reward which his actions have deserved; 
society, however, made for time, infallibly receives in time the 
reward it has deserved if it has been holy, or the punishment it 
has called down upon itself if it has been sinful. 

‘When, looking at what I am, I think of myself as in com- 
munication with the first and the last of men,’ says Donoso, ‘and 
when, looking at what I do, I see my action survive me, and 
become the cause, in its perpetual prolongation, of more and more 
actions, which, in their turn, survive one another, and multiply 
to the end of time; when I think that all those actions together, 
that originate in my action, take on a body and a voice, and 
raising the voice they assume, acclaim me, not only for what I 
did, but also for what others did because of me, worthy of reward, 
worthy of death; when I consider all these things, for myself, 
I can say that I sink in spirit before the courtesy of God, unable 
to comprehend or fathom the immensity of my greatness.’ 

Now the problem consists precisely in determining how, 
within that society, it is possible to arrive at a human synthesis 
that will make order possible without affecting man’s freedom. 
It is, in other words, the eternal political and constitutional 
problem. For Donoso, the political constitution is, in the last 
resort, a result of social relations, with the necessary explanation 
that it is man who freely creates those relations, and in this sense, 
the constitution—the work of man—determines man; and the 
social reality—likewise the work of man—determines the con- 
stitution. This reciprocal influence appears consciously expressed 
by our author in his famous parailel of the double repression : 


‘There are only two possible forms of repression, one inward 
and the other outward, the religious and the political. These are 
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such, that when the religious thermometer is high, the thermometer 
of repression is low, and when the religious thermometer is low, the 
political thermometer, political repression, tyranny, is high. This 
is a law of humanity, a law of history. You have only to see what 
the world was, what that society was that is on the far side of the 
Cross from us; tell me what it was when there was no religious 
repression. Society then was one of tyrannies and slaves. Show me 
but one nation of those times where there were no slaves and where 
there was no tyranny . . . Freedom, true freedom, freedom of and 
for all only came to the world with the Saviour of the world : . . 
with Jesus Christ, where religious repression comes into being, 
political repression disappears entirely. 

‘This is a thing so certain, that when Jesus Christ had formed 
a society with His disciples, that society was the only one which 
has ever existed without government: when inward repression was 
complete, freedom was absolute. Let us follow the parallel. There 
comes the apostolic period which I shall extend, for my present 
purpose, from apostolic times properly so-called, to the ascent of 
Christianity to the Capitol under Constantine the Great. In this _ 
period, the Christian religion, that is to say, inward religious 
repression, was at its height; but although it was at its height, 
there happened what happens in all societies composed of men: that 
there began to develop a germ, a germ merely, of religious freedom 
and licence. Very well, to this beginning of a descent of the religious 
thermometer, corresponds a beginning of a rise in the political 
thermometer. There is as yet no government, government is not 
necessary ; but already a germ of government is necessary. Thus in 
the Christian society of that time, there were not in fact real magis- 
trates, but judges, arbiters and friendly mediators, which is the 
embryo of government. There was really no more than that, Christians 
of apostolic times had no lawsuits, they did not have recourse to the 
courts, they decided differences by means of arbitrators. 

‘With corruption, government gradually increases. We come 
down to feudal times, and now we find religion still at its height, 
but to a certain extent vitiated by human passions. What happens 
this time, Gentlemen? That a real and effective government is 
now necessary: but that the weakest possible suffices, and so the 
feudal monarchy, the weakest of all monarchies, is established. 
Continue the parallel. We come to the sixteenth century. In this 
century, with the Lutheran reform, that great scandal, as much 
political and social as it was religious, with that act of intellectual 
and moral emancipation of the nations, the following institutions 
coincide: in the first place, instantly, the feudal monarchies become 
absolute. You will think, Gentlemen, that more than absolute, a 
monarchy cannot be; what more is there for a government to be 
than absolute? But it was necessary for the thermometer of political 
repression to rise higher, for the religious thermometer continued to 
go down; and indeed, it did rise higher. What new institution was 
created? That of standing armies . . . It was not sufficient for 
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governments to be absolute, they asked for and obtained the privilege 
of being absolute and of having a million arms. . 

‘Despite this, it was necessary for the political thermometer to 
rise still higher, because the religious thermometer continued to 
sink; and it rose higher. What new institution was then created? 
Governments said: we have a million arms, we need more, we 
need a million eyes. And they had the police, and with the police, 
a million eyes. Despite this, still the political thermometer and 
political repression had to rise higher, because despite everything, 
the religious thermometer continued to go down; and they rose 
higher. It was not enough for governments to have a million eyes, it 
was not enough for them to have a million arms; they wanted to 
have a million ears, and they had them by means of administrative 
centralization, through which every claim, every complaint, reaches 
the government. And still, Gentlemen, that was not enough, because 
the religious thermometer continued to fall, and it was necessary 
for the political thermometer to rise higher . . . Gentlemen, how far? 
Well, it rose higher. Governments said: I have not enough, for 
repression, with a million arms; I have not enough, for repression, 
with a million eyes; I have not enough, for repression, with a 
million ears: we need more, we must be able to be everywhere at 
once. And they were able, for telegraphy was invented... . If, 
when religious repression was at its height, no government at 
all was necessary, when religious repression does not exist, no 
kind of government will be enough, all despotisms will be in- 
sufficient.’ 


Hence, side by side with the order of the normal constitution 
(only possible when the perfect fusion between the principle of 
authority and the principle of freedom is attained, or to use the 
same terms as those of Donoso’s simile, when the political and 
religious thermometers are at the same height, and each repression 
balances and completes the other), we must recognize an abnormal 
order of the constitution, necessary when internal repression has 
reached a point so low that political life is paralysed and the 
gates of anarchy are opened: ‘When the invading forces are 
scattered, so are the resisting forces ; they are scattered throughout 
the Government, the Authorities, the courts, in a word, through- 
out the whole social body; but when the invading forces are 
concentrated into political associations, then necessarily, without 
anyone being able to prevent it, or indeed, having the right to 
prevent it, the resisting forces are concentrated into a single: 
hand. This is the clear, luminous, indestructible theory of 
dictatorship.’ | 
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IT 


For Donoso, dictatorship in the social order is what the 
miraculous is in the physical order, that is an exceptional state, 
an abnormal régime, which he accepts as a necessary fact, but 
rejects as a permanent state. It is a piece of social orthopaedics, 
never a regular system of government. His dictator, like the 
dictator in Rome at its best period, like the Hebrew Judge, 
arises only at a moment of social sickness, and his function ceases 
when the cause which legalizes his exceptional power comes to an 
end. He never confuses dictatorship with the Imperium, nor does 
he believe that the political state of man should be that of enslave- 
ment to an abstract idea, indifferent to the individual destiny of 
the person. The state is for man, for each and every man; but 
neither does the state absorb the whole man, nor was man made 
for the state: man is on earth on his way to eternity, and he is 
saved or damned individually, not collectively. 
| In this sense, Donoso, the defender of dictatorship as an 

emergency remedy, as an heroic and unavoidable prescription, 
as a piece of social surgery, is concerned above all to find the 
means of avoiding dictatorship, or, what comes to the same thing, 
of revolution. His doctrine can be summed up in the words: 
against revolution, dictatorship; against dictatorship, inward 
repression, the religious order; and with the religious order, true 
liberty. Dictatorship can only be justified in so far as it favours 
or brings about that necessary religious reaction, since ‘that 
balance between the material and moral orders, that balance 
between health of body and health of soul, is what makes complete 
health in society as in man. When that balance is destroyed, 
empires begin to decline till they disappear altogether.’ 

Thus Donoso is led to consider the problem of freedom. This 
faculty of choice between good and evil does not at all imply that 
man finds himself faced with two roads previously marked 
out and offered to his free will: “The faculty of choice was enclosed 
within certain limits imposed by the nature of things. Since these 
things are all good, that faculty cannot consist in choosing 
between good things, which exist of necessity, and bad things, 
which do not exist at all; it consists solely in cleaving to the good 
or -withdrawing from the good, affirming it by union with it, 
denying it by one’s withdrawal. Human understanding withdrew 
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from the Divine understanding, which was to withdraw from 
Truth. Man’s will withdrew from the Divine will, which was to 
withdraw from the good. This denial did not affect the essences 
of things, which are not subject to the human will, and which, 
after as before, man’s transgression, were not only good in 
themselves, but perfect also, and excellent.’ 

From what has been said, it is to be interred that the faculty 
of choosing evil, far from being the necessary condition of freedom, 
is the danger of freedom, and it would not have been granted to 
man if God had not had the sublime power of converting evil 
into good, and making this accidental disorder into a new and 
higher order, for the act of creation could not be thought of as 
complete and perfect until every manifestation of infinite justice 
and infinite mercy had been called into play. And since without 
the transgression of intelligent and free beings God could not 
exercise either the special justice or the special mercy that He 
uses with transgressors, it follows that the transgression itself 
was the occasion of the greatest of all harmonies and the most 
beautiful of all concords. Man, who withdrew from God through 
sin, is once more united to Him through the mercy of God made 
the Man of Sorrows, or through the penalty that infinite Justice 
imposes upon him. 

Applying these principles to what is called political liberty, 
Donoso concludes that we shall be obliged to allow that nations 
will be the more free, the more they draw near to the law of 
God, the more they adjust themselves to the order established 
by Him. 


‘Under the rule of Catholicism,’ he says, ‘God distributes his 
commandments, which are the bread of life, to governors and 
governed, reserving to Himself the inalienable right of making 
Himself obeyed by both the one and the other. By this political 
marriage, which takes place between sovereign and subject in the 
presence and with the blessing of God, and which, while it is neither 
a sacrament nor a contract, shares, in view of its sanctity, less of the 
nature of a contract than of that of a sacrament, the two parties 
are implicitly bound by Divine commandment. When subjects fail 
in that loving obedience, God allows tyrannies; when sovereigns 
fail in that loving service, God allows revolutions. Under the former 
subjects become once again obedient. 

‘From this simultaneous obedience to all the divine command- 
ments, flows a social order, a certain state of affairs, a certain well- 
being, at once individual and common, that I call the state of 
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freedom, and that is what truly makes us free. It is in this that Catholic 
freedom consists, it is in this that the liberty of the Sons of God 
consists. This freedom is not a definite, particular and concrete 
thing; it is not an organ in the body politic, nor any one of the 
various social institutions. It is not that and it is more than that. 
It is the general result of harmony, and all the institutions in concert. 
This freedom is so holy that every injustice offends against it; so 
strong, and at the same time so fragile, that it breathes through 
everything, and yet the smallest disordered movement breaks it; so 
loving that it invites all with love, so mild that it invites all with 
peace, so modest and retired that, though it has come down from 
heaven for the happiness of many, there are few who know it and 
none who praise it; it knows not its own name, or if it does, it does 
not tell it, and the world knows not what to call it.’ 


For “Donoso, by the side of this metaphysical concept of 
politics, in which the Augustinian idea of sin, the Thomist 
conception of freedom and the traditionalism of the French school 
of Bonald and de Maistre, are fused together, not, for its author, 
in a mere bundle of ideas, but as an organic whole of dogma, 
outside of which there is no orthodoxy, stand the ‘political 
heresies’ represented by the socialism and liberalism that he 
combats. ‘Amongst contemporary errors,’ he tells us, ‘there is 
not one which does not resolve itself into a heresy, and among 
contemporary heresies, there is not one which does not reduce 
itself to some other, condemned of old by the Church.’ The 
characteristic of modern error is its lack of originality, but 
there is between it and ancient error a noteworthy difference, for 
errors formerly were bookish to such a pitch, ‘that unless they were 
sought in books, they could not be found at all; whilst in these 
days, error is in books and out of them, for it is everywhere; it is in 
books, in institutions, in laws, in newspapers, in speeches, in 
conversations, in the universities, in clubs, in the home, in the 
law-courts, in what people say and in what they leave unsaid’. 


IV 


Liberalism and socialism—early and humanitarian socialism, 
since Donoso never knew Marxism, though he divined it—are 
the essential objective of his polemic. He obliges them to come 
on to his own ground in order to overcome them there in a very 
definitive manner. His genius was not analytical, and he thus 
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avoids entering into a detailed dissection; it is not in its details 
that he seeks the weakness of the edifice, but in the whole; he 
aims at despatching them with one blow; he does not attempt a 
meticulous and calm criticism, but rather a round refutation, 
His method consists in carrying to its extreme conclusion his 
opponent’s own logic, obliging him to deduce the ultimate 
consequences of his premises ; it is the old scholastic argumentation 
by reductio ad absurdum, carried out with unequalled rigour. He 
questions his opponents on the great questions concerning the 
deeper meaning of life, which it is not possible to pass by, and 
obliges them to reply logically, in order, then, to exhibit, like 
the trophies of victory, their naked and contradictory answers, 
It is just this that most impresses us in his work: that®this in- 
defatigable fighter does not allow himself to be tempted for one 
moment by the enemy, he does not make him a single concession, 
‘ His own doctrine remains firm and entire, in the face of the 
enemy’s temptations, the very vocabulary of which he rejects, 
for his philosophy is not for nothing a philosophy which knows 
to the full the essential value of the word. In an age when everyone 
is carried away by economics, Donoso has nothing to say but God. 
Liberalism he sees as the eldest child of rationalism, with 
its parliamentary train; socialism as the rebellious grandchild 
who carries the grandsire’s errors to their ultimate consequences. 
For this reason, liberalism is not, for him, a definite product, but 
simply the passage to the darkest of regions. Liberalism was the 
enemy of the moment whom Donoso had to confront daily in 
Parliament; socialism an underground force, obscure and 
undefined, that threatened to come to light in a near future: 
‘Things have come to such a pass among us today,’ he says, 
‘that society, formerly joined together in a holy and a happy 
unity, is divided into two classes, of which one can be considered 
the vanquished and the other the conqueror. The latter has been 
favoured by fortune, it has for its watchword and motto: Every- 
thing for the Rich. How can you expect, Gentlemen, that this 
thesis should not beget its antithesis, and that the vanquished 
class should not in its turn proclaim as a war-cry: Everything for 
the Poor? There is a hidden and muffled state of war between 
the classes which, given the contagious quality of certain ideas 
in Europe, will become, as soon as occasion allows, a state of 
open war.’ 
It is a curious thing, but characteristic of the man, that 
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Donoso, who manifests repugnance to liberal scepticism, which 
he accuses of lacking dogmas, and of not having courage enough 
to come down on the side of fearless negation, feels a certain 
intellectual sympathy for socialism, not on account of any of its 
teachings, but because of the uncompromising logic that it 
implies: “The socialist schools,’ he affirms, ‘apart from the bar- 
barous mobs which follow them, and considering only their 
teachers and doctors, have the advantage by far over the liberal 
school, largely because they go straight to all the great problems 
and the great questions, and because they always propound a 
clear-cut and decisive solution. Socialism is only strong because 
it is a satanic theology. The socialist schools, because of their 
theological quality, will prevail over the liberal school because 
it is antitheological and sceptical.’ And later, he observes: 
‘Present-day socialism is still a semi-Catholicism and nothing 
more. In the most advanced of its doctors there is a greater 
number of Catholic affirmations than of socialist negations, 
which produces as a result an absurd Catholicism and a con- 
tradictory socialism.’ 

Donoso’s attacks on liberalism and the parliamentary 
régime might incline us to think that we were dealing with a 
friend of tyranny and of political oppression. Nothing more 
opposed to his thought than this, For him, hereditary monarchy, 
as it existed in the confines that mark off feudal monarchy from 
absolutism, is the most perfect and finished type of political 
power and of social hierarchies. Power was one, perpetual and 
limited: one in the person of the King, perpetual in his family, 
limited, because on every side it met with a material resistance 
in an organized hierarchy. 

Unity of power and variety in the hierarchies are the two 
essential requisites of every good political system: ‘If, beginning 
with the British constitution, we undertake to examine, not only 
its external organization, but also its internal organism before the 
last reforms,’ writes Donoso in 1852, ‘we shall find that the 
division of powers was always quite unreal in it, being nothing 
but a vain appearance. The Crown was not a power, nor even the 
constituent part of a power: it was the symbol of the Nation 
which, in crowning the King, crowned itself. To be King there was 
neither to reign nor to govern, it was purely and simply to receive 
worship. This passive attitude of the Crown necessarily excludes 
the idea of power and government, incompatible with the idea of a 
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perpetual inactivity and rest. The House of Commons was not, 
either in its composition or in its spirit, anything but the younger 
sister of the House of Lords. Its voice was not a voice, it was an 
echo, The House of Lords, with this modest title, was the real and 
only power in the state; England was not a monarchy, it was an 
aristocracy, and this aristocracy was a power, one, perpetual and 
limited : one because it resided in a single moral person animated 
by one spirit only; perpetual, because that moral person was a 
class, endowed by legislation with the means of perpetual life, 
limited, because the Constitution, traditions and customs, obliged 
it to be content in practice with the modesty of its title. 

‘From what has been said, it will be seen that the English 
nation, in its constitutional practice, ever recognized the essential 
conditions (and in so far as essential, divine) of public power; 
conditions that are either implicitly or explicitly denied by 
what on the Continent goes by the name of. Parliamentary 
Government.’ “The reforms carried through in the English con- 
stitution,’ went on Donoso, ‘are a very revolution, pregnant with 
disasters. Providence, which is pleased to confound the wisdom 
of the wise and the prudence of prudent men, has allowed 
England to be conquered by our parliamentarism at the very 
moment when she was assured she had conquered us through 
her institutions. The conquest of England by the continental 
spirit will be the great theme of the meditations of historians to 
come and of future generations, unless by a gigantic effort of good 
sense, which has ever prevailed in that fair and most powerful 
race, she succeeds in expelling from her tdrritory the vexatious 
guest who has slipped past her coasts.’ 

The modern tendency that disgusts Donoso is the tendency 
to separation of powers, the divorce between politics and meta- 
physics, the uprooting of every moderating moral idea, the 
suppression of all restraining social hierarchy, the result of which 
‘will infallibly be the constitution of a demagogic power, pagan 
in its nature and satanic in its greatness’. 


V 


It is Donoso’s prophetic attitude which most interests us in his 
- compelling personality. If one considers the edifice of his meta- 
physics, shorn of its verbal expression, one may perhaps think it 
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arid and unoriginal, a mere imitation of the theology of others, 
some of it, though he does not perceive it, not very conformable 
to the Catholic orthodoxy he so passionately defends; what 
brings to life his exposition is the burning expression, the com- 
pelling gesture. And this is just the problem: how is it possible 
that in the full tide of the nineteenth century a prophet should 
appear, not clad in skins nor nourished on roots, but stuffed into 
his frock-coat of the latest cut, one who yet discovers the forgotten 
tones of Daniel in order to condemn empires, the ancient eloquence 
of Isaias before the barbarians of Assyria? 

We are led by this to propound the more general problem 
of the causes of the prophetic mentality as an historic constant 
arising at the same junctures and foretelling the same catastrophes. 
The prophet is not moved by mere curiosity as to the future, or 
by the utilitarian desire of taking advantage of coming events 
for his own purposes. That is the mission of the augur, who reads 
the entrails of the sacrifices or interprets the flight of birds, and 
who, in some ways, is the precursor of our meteorological stations. 
The Hebrew nabhi is not a mere reader of the future, a personality 
who predicts in an hysterical trance, like the Delphic sybil; he is 
not a personality who effaces himself in order to let an unknown 
outer force act in his place: prophecy differs from the oracle as 
fate from freewill. 

These are two opposite conceptions of destiny: the prediction 
of what is written and man cannot avoid, or the future as the 
free creation of man, as a product of human activity. The diviner 
predicts facts as mere facts, as the scientist may announce an 
earthquake, a storm or a volcanic eruption; the prophet adverts 
to the future as to the conclusion of a syllogism of which the 
premises are the actions of men ; his most vehement desire therefore 
is to be proved not right. Prophecy is always a conditional pro- 
position: if you continue to behave as heretofore, you will not 
be able to avoid this or that evil. So, prophecy is always made 
with a view to action, it aims at directing men’s actions in a 
given way so that the prediction shall not be fulfilled. 

The prophet receives his inspiration from on high, with 
entire serenity, in prayer and in repose, and only after he has 
received it does he preach it with passionate words, capable of 
moving the very stones; with the announcement of the evil, he 
offers the remedy that can prevent it, but his knowledge of 
human nature makes him doubt the efficacy of his advice. Under 
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his appearance as a mystic, he is in fact a realist who, like Jeremia, 
knows the secrets of the international politics of his day better 
than the statesmen. Consequently, a prophet awakens scant 
sympathy from his contemporaries; he is a wet blanket, an 
unwanted guest whom nobody desires to see cross his path, but 
who presents himself at the most inopportune moments to 
interrupt the digestion of a good banquet, and to repeat the same 
old song, the truths we all desire to forget. 

It is not comfortable in civil life to have fellow-citizens with 
the gift of prophecy, and so modern man has created his arms 
of defence against them, humour and the asylum. Knowing this, 
Donoso, a civil prophet, availed himself of parliamentary im- 
munity, and was in the habit of prophesying only, paradoxically 
and humorously enough, in his parliamentary speeches. ‘Only 
one thing can avoid catastrophe,’ he cried, ‘one thing alone; 
you cannot settle this matter by conceding greater liberty, more 
guarantees, new constitutions ; itcan be done by all of us endeavour- 
ing, so far as in us lies, to stimulate a salutary, a religious reaction, 
But, Gentlemen, is this reaction possible? Possible it is, but is it 
probable? Gentlemen, I speak this with the profoundest sorrow: 
I do not think it probable. I have seen, I have known many 
individuals who left the faith and returned to it; but, alas, I have 
never seen any people return to the faith after they have lost it.’ 

This is the reason for Donoso’s profound pessimism, this 
is the root of his gift of prophecy; his point of departure is the 
consideration of the sins of the world and the knowledge of the 
justice of God. There is a logic of history because there. is a 
Providence, and the same sins bring on the same punishments, 
the same‘curses, and D. Juan Donoso Cortés was grieved to the 
soul in the midst of a Europe rotten with sin, because God’s 
people had betrayed Him, and had once more raised the golden 
calf to the altars, and the powerful voice of Moses was not there 
to recall it to the new law: “The way is prepared for a gigantic 
tyrant, colossal, universal, immense; all is set for it; Gentlemen, 
consider it carefully, there is no longer any power of resistance 
either physical or moral; there is no physical resistance because 
with steamships and railways, there are no frontiers; there is no 
physical resistance, because with the electric telegraph, there are 
no distances. And there is no moral resistance, because every 
spirit is divided and all patriotism is dead.” Whence was the 
tyrant to come? 
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It was back in about the year 1840 that Donoso made the 
acquaintance of the great Romantic poet, D. Gabriel Garcia de 
Tassara, a diplomat like himself, and like him too, passionate and 
violent, who had been happy in the love of the Cuban poetess, 
Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, by whom he had a child, whom 
he plunged into despair when he abandoned her. Don Juan and 
Don Gabriel liked to meet in the evenings, during an unforgettable 
winter, close to the fire, while the rain pattered on the windows. 
The two friends chatted side by side, sipping their cups of coffee, 
the stubs mounting high on the ash-trays. Their conversation from 
the first became an argument. The poet tells us so in his verses: 


‘Donoso was argument itself, a rider on reason or sophistry, 
he cornered his wretched opponent with sudden outright blow or 
mighty stroke, and he loved arguing and argued for the sheer sake 
of it, as fools do.’ 


They argued endlessly, chiefly on politics, they talk of the 
world, east and west, of peace and war, of all things human 
and divine. The same anxiety disturbs them both. The friends 
became separated, but no distance severed their twin thought. 
The liberal France of the July revolution tears from their crag in 
the Atlantic the remains of the Colossus, and brings them to 
Paris, where D. Juan is ambassador. For a moment the imperial 
eagle floats over the Seine. The mournful voice of Tassara is 
heard : 


‘I feel Europe die . . . Upon its ruins must arise another Europe, 
another world: the sun that shines upon it moves, stern, tormented, 
to the west. Holy liberty, divine authority! You will both fall 
beneath the treacherous blow. We came, a race of atheists, to fight ; 
we fight against heaven and must fall.’ 


The verses sound like the lash of a whip in Donoso’s ears, he 
learns them by heart, he recites them in his most resounding 
voice that he uses in his great oratorical moments, and he seems to 
hear himself, he feels that all his own thought is concentrated in 
his friend’s verses. He writes to him with enthusiasm, asking for 
more. He too feels the Europe of Christendom die, that it is again 
laying open its fields to the hoofs of Attila’s horses. The poet, in 
fear, asks their name: 


. ‘Who are you? I am the Slav, he replies, I am the genius of the 
Slav race, and I go towards Europe . . . I am a people raised from 
the tomb, setting forth to conquer and to rule; you are a people 
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bowed down by the centuries, your head inclines towards the — 
grave. I am the future, you are the past; my sun is rising, your sun 
is setting. You, with your cloak of gold, are a Late Empire; I, with 
my wolf-skin, am slavery.’ 


It is the great danger of the east. Not the luminous Orient 
of the Magi who, on their camels, brought the Christ-Child gifts 
of gold, frankincense and myrrh; but the east hidden in fog, the 
lands of snowy wastes, the east that ties civilizations on to the 
tails of its horses, profanes churches, makes the chalices of the 
Holy Sacrifice the goblets of their orgy, drags the women by the 
hair and cuts off their breasts, the east that cuts flesh to pieces 
with leather thongs, the east of the white night in which demons 
dance. 

The Romantic enthusiasm that remembers the invasion 
of the barbarian as a purifying redemption is here completely 
effaced. Violence can never be a remedy, but is only simply itself. 
Nothing good can be hoped from it, but only evils, bitter chastise- 
ment, slavery and death. D. Juan Donoso Cortés, in the Chamber 
which ‘listens to his words with a shudder, utters his terrible 
prophecy : 


‘When there are no longer any standing armies in Europe, 
when they have been disbanded by the revolution, when there is 
no longer in Europe any patriotism, the socialist revolutions having 
stifled it, when, in Eastern Europe, the great confederation of the 
Slavonic races is an accomplished fact, when in the west there are but 
two armies, that of the despoiled and that of the despoilers, then, 
Gentlemen, from the clock of time will chime the hour of Russia; 
then Russia will be able to walk across our country without hindrance 
carrying her arms. . . . Do not think, Gentlemen, that disaster will 
end there. The Slavonic nations are not to the nations of the west 
what the Germanic peoples were to the Roman people; no, the 
Slavonic races for a long time past have been in contact with 
civilization, they are half-civilized races; Russian civilization is as 
corrupt as the most civilized administration of Europe, and the 
Russian aristocracy as civilized as the most corrupt of them all. 
But now, Russia, placed in the midst of a conquered Europe prostrate 
at her feet, will herself absorb through every vein the civilization 
of which she has drunk and which will kill her. Russia will not be 
long in falling into putrefaction, and then, Gentlemen, I know not 
what universal cautery God may have prepared for that universal 
rottenness.’ 


For Donoso, ‘the crux of the future is in England; in the first 
place,’ he says, ‘the Anglo-Saxon race is the most generous, the 
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noblest and the bravest in the world: in the second place, the 
Anglo-Saxon race is the one least exposed to the onslaught of 
revolution. I believe it would be easier to have a revolution in 
St. Petersburg than in London.’ Still, the orator has no great 
faith in political remedies, unless they are accompanied by a 
radical reform in customs, and a return to the pure principles of 
Catholic doctrine, in so far as they maintain sacred the in- 
violability of authority, the holiness of obedience and the divinity 
of sacrifice. 

A superficial consideration of the thought of D. Juan Donoso 
Cortés has led some authors to see in his teaching an anticipation 
of the Totalitarian State of our days. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Donoso proposes dictatorship solely as an ex- 
ceptional and heroic measure, and denies the political sovereign 
the right to dogmatize, always subordinating the state to man, 
and violently rejecting the erection of the state into an idol that 
feeds on bloody sacrifice. Of all heresies, none is so odious for him 
as Caesaropapism, the union in a single hand of temporal power 
and the supreme priesthood. From it rises the source of the most 
ominous tyrannies, and on that account especially he attacked 
the socialism of his day. One cannot be simultaneously the master 
of both actions and consciences. Religious power and political 
power must be kept distinct for human freedom to be possible. 

‘This distinction,’ he tells us, ‘in making the struggle between 
the moral and the material forces of humanity inevitable, has 
resulted in making altogether impossible that slavery that in 
ancient times resulted from the union of those forces in a single 
hand. The Prince, the depository of all the material forces of 
society, can oppress the body, but he leaves souls free from the 
oppression of every yoke. The religious power, the depository of 
the moral forces of humanity, and, above all, of divine truths, 
exercises no overlordship over the body, although it affirms its 
rule over consciences. Man, being at the same time corporeal and 
incorporeal, cannot be completely enslaved except to a power 
uniting in itself both natures, being matter and spirit, corporeal 
and incorporeal, human and divine. This is exactly what happened 
in the ancient republics; this is what happens in our own day, 
wherever there are set up national religions, and where, therefore, 
as a result, the sovereign is at one and the same time King and 
Pontiff.’ 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND 
RELIGION 


By FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


F one looked first at the grandfather of existentialism, Séren 

Kierkegaard, and then at the best-known of contemporary 

existentialists, Jean-Paul Sartre, it might appear to one that 
existentialism started by being a religious philosophy and ended 
by being (or at least went on to be, since one is scarcely justified 
in speaking of an ‘end’) an irreligious philosophy. Was not 
Kierkegaard preoccupied with the problem of faith and with the 
question how one becomes a Christian, whereas Sartre, like 
Heidegger, is an atheist?! Moreover, if one considers that the 
later stage of a philosophical movement is the development of the 
implications contained in its first stage, would not one have to 
conclude that existentialism is inherently irreligious, and that the 
religious emphasis in the thought of Kierkegaard was accidental, 
due not so much to the logical demands of his thought as to his 
personal character and subjective preoccupations? Kierkegaard, 
the inspirer of Karl Barth, rejected natural theology and made 
faith a leap, an adventure: was this not to admit that his faith 
in God was something freely added, a personal contribution of 
Kierkegaard, without organic relation to the rest of his philo- 
sophy? If this is so, were not Heidegger and Sartre right in 
throwing the religious element overboard, and is not the latter 
justified when he declares that ‘existentialism is nothing else but 
an attempt to draw all the consequences from a coherent atheist 
position’ ?? 

On the other hand it is clear that this statement of Sartre, 
though a description of his own philosophy, would not be accepted 
by Gabriel Marcel who, on Sartre’s express admission, is an 
existentialist. ‘There are two kinds of existentialists: the first, 


1 In speaking of Heidegger in this article I am speaking of him as author of Sein 
und Zeit: what his present convictions may be, I do not know. 
2 L’ Existentialisme est un Humanisme, p. 94. Paris, Nagel, 1946. 
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who are Christians, and among whom I shall reckon Jaspers and 
Gabriel Marcel, of the Catholic confession; and on the other 
hand the atheist existentialists among whom one must reckon 
Heidegger and also the French existentialists and myself.’ } 
This classification may not be altogether accurate (whatever 
Jaspers may be at the moment, one could scarcely reckon him a 
Catholic writer), but it shows that M. Sartre, in spite of his first- 
quoted statement, recognizes that there is a kind of existentialism 
which is not atheistic : Gabriel Marcel, the Catholic, and Berdyaev, 
the Orthodox thinker (to name but two existentialists), are both 
theists. Are we to conclude from this that existentialism is in 
itself indifferent to theism or atheism, religion or irreligion, or are 
-we to conclude that one of the two types of existentialist philosophy 
is truer or more adequate precisely as an existentialist philosophy? 
And if so, which type? In the present article I propose to discuss, 
even if not completely to answer, these questions. 

But if one is going to discuss whether existentialism as such 
is favourable or unfavourable to religion, it is obviously in- 
cumbent on one to make it clear what one understands by 
existentialism.? For the purpose of this discussion one cannot 
say simply that existentialism means the group of philosophies 
which are called existentialist by their authors or are generally 
accepted as such, since in that case the question at issue would 
not arise: some existentialist philosophies are atheistic and some 
are not, and that would be the end of the matter. One has to find 
the element or elements common to the existentialist philosophies, 
the theme or themes which make it necessary to qualify those phil- 
osophies as existentialist, and then to inquire if the development 
of that common theme by Heidegger and Sartre is or is not more 
adequate, faithful and sincere than its development by Kierkegaard 
and Marcel, or if the common element is indifferent to both types 
of development, if it is capable of being developed with equal 
sincerity and fidelity to the daéa in either an atheistic or a theistic 
direction. In either case the treatment of the question must 
concern the existentialist analysis pursued by the various philo- 
sophers rather than their personal histories in regard to religion. 
It might be that the atheism of M. Sartre, for example, is due to 
other factors than his analysis of la realité humaine and that a more 


1 Ibid, p. 17. 
*I have discussed the question, What is Existentialism? in the Month for January 
1947, and I cannot repeat here what I have already said there. 
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complete analysis than his would favour theism rather than 
atheism. | 

What, then, do I understand by existentialism for the purpose 
of the present discussion? The analysis of the human reality, of — 
man, not as an object of natural science or of biology or of 
psychology, but as free subject, as that which transcends itself 
by free choice, as that which is not something already made or 
which develops along determined lines, but creates itself freely, 
If one said simply that the existentialist studies and analyses man, 
one might give the impression that existentialism is a mixture of | 
science and psychology, whereas in fact the existentialist fixes his 
attention on that which is not something made, definable, capable 
of being treated as an object of scientific anaylsis; he fixes his 
attention on man as subject, as the possibility of self-transcendence, 
as the freely self-creating subject, the being which exists in 
self-transcending. Man ex-sists, stands out from his milieu, the 
world, as freedom, liberty, as the possibility of self-transcendence, 
and it is man under this aspect that the existentialist takes as his 
point de départ. Sartre declares of the existentialists that ‘that which 
they have in common is simply the fact that they consider that 
existence precedes essence, or, if you like, that one must start 
from subjectivity’, and this I believe to be a fair account. That 
Heidegger sets out in his Sein und Zeit” to investigate the problem 
of being and construct an ontology and that in view of this fact 
he refuses to be grouped with Jaspers, as though they were trying 
to do the same thing, is in my opinion irrelevant, since to all 
intents and purposes he starts with man and ends with man: it is 
the human reality, Dasein, with which he is really concerned. 
It is clear, then, that ‘existence’, in the sense in which existentialists 
understand the term, is not at all the same thing as what the 
Thomist understands by existence (Existenz' and Esse are not 
equivalent terms) and it is idle to say that Thomism is an 
existentialist philosophy, unless one first explains the sense in 
which one is using the phrase. | 

The question to be considered is, therefore, the following. 
Does a sincere and faithful descriptive analysis of Existenz or 
Dasein or la realité humaine (in general, of man as free, self-trans- 
cending subject) favour atheism or theism, or is it indifferent to 
the question of theism or atheism? But perhaps one can define 


* L’ Existentialisme est un Humanisme, p. 17. 
2 Sein und Zeit, 2nd edition, pp. 1-11. Halle, Niemeyer. 
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the question within narrower limits. If one leaves out of account 
for the moment ‘communication’, the relation of the human 
reality to other persons, one can say that for Heidegger and 
Sartre self-transcendence is realized only on the horizontal 
plane. The human reality is originally the possibility of its own 
free creation, it is related to its own future by way of free choice; 
it is essentially temporal and is set towards the realization or 
rather creation of itself in time. As the self is becoming, there can 
be no fixed term or goal save death, and Heidegger does not 
hesitate to describe man as Sein-zum-Tode, the being that bears 
death within itself and moves forward to meet death, which is the 
end. For Kierkegaard and Marcel, however, there is not only the 
horizontal movement of self-transcendence, but also the vertical 
movement, the movement upwards towards God, whereby man 
relates himself to the Being in Whom he is grounded. The same 
can be said of Jaspers, with the serious restriction that for him 
the Transcendent is vague and nebulous and cannot be recognized 
with certainty as the personal God. The question is, therefore, 
whether or not the recognition of vertical transcendence is 
essential to a faithful and sincere analysis of Existenz. If it is, 
existentialism may be said to favour theism. Whether the ex- 
istentialist’s recognition of vertical transcendence would involve 
a proof of theism is naturally a further question. Existentialism 
might favour theism without constituting a proof of theism or, 
to put it another way, .heism might be the natural crown of 
existentialism without, however, being proved by existentialism. 
To consider first Martin Heidegger. The human reality, the 
human being, which is eS€ritially related to the world as its 
milieu, as the field for the realization of its possibilities (the world 
of objects becomes a unified and intelligible system only when 
considered in relation to the possibilities of Dasein, in relation 
to the latter’s’ power of self-transcendence by free choice), ‘finds 
itself? in the world: this is its original situation, to find itself 
in the world, to be in the world, without any free choice of its own.* 
Every human being has some awareness, though not necessarily 
on the conceptual level, of its original situation, of its having 


1 There is also, of course, the relation to other Dasein (Mitsein) which I pass over 
here, except to remark that in my opinion Heidegger is quite right in saying that there 
is no problem of the existence of other human beings. I come to know myself through 
and along with my knowledge of others, and to create a subsequent gulf between self- 
consciousness and knowl of others and demand a proof of the existence of others 


is a purely artificial proceeding. 
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been ‘thrown into’ the world (the sentiment or awareness of 
dite Geworfenheit des Daseins) : it is conscious not only that it is here 
without its choice, that it is abandoned in the world, not only 
that it can and must make itself by its own free choices (in 
Sartre’s phrase, it is ‘condemned’ to be free), but also that it is 
thrown into the world to die therein, death being the end to all 
its possibilities of self-transcendence. In other words the human 
being is aware (at least on the level of intuition or feeling) of its 
fundamental contingency: the original situation is dereliction 
(Geworfenheit), the final possibility is death: the human being, 
essentially temporal, orientated towards. its own future, is an 
anticipation of its own possibilities and so of the final possibility 
(an inevitable ‘possibility’), death : it is doomed to death from the 
start, carrying the ‘seeds of death within it, moving towards 
death: it is Sein-zum-Tode. Dasein means contingency and being- 
for-death, and awareness of this situation produces ‘anguish’, the 
sentiment accompanying the awareness of the inherent instability 
of Dasein. This in turn produces the temptation to fly from the 
truth, to shut one’s eyes to it, to seek refuge in the anonymous life 
of the crowd, in absorption in the superficial life of Das Man. 
This is unauthentic existence, and every man has the inherent 
tendency to choose unauthentic existence (this tendency con- 
stituting the ‘Fall’, das Verfallen). Man is free, however, and he 
can choose authentic existence, to live with the constant view of 
his being as Sein-zum-Tode, to accept it and yet to act, to realize 
his possibilities. Authentic existence means seeing life clearly sub 
specie mortis, recognizing the ultimate vanity of all human actions 
and yet choosing and acting with decision and resolution (Enisch- 
lossenheit). Authentic and unauthentic existence differ not so 
much in the particular actions performed as in the vision, the 
mental outlook with which they are performed; they differ, 
therefore, not so much quantitatively as qualitatively. But 
unauthentic existence, the existence of Das Man, is rooted in 
Dasein itself; authentic existence is never acquired once for all, 
it is ever threatened (a consequence of the ‘Fall’) and must be 
constantly won afresh. 

This interpretation of the human reality reappears in the 
thought of Sartre and of Camus. The former, however, dwells far 
more on liberty, on authentic choice, on engagement, on the total 
responsibility of man for his self-creation and on the subjective 
origin of values than on dereliction or death, though his formal 
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point de départ is the contingency, the gratuitousness of being. 
The gratuitousness of being, its purposelessness and meaning- 
lessness, when confronted with man’s desperate desire for clarity 
and meaning gives rise 'to le sentiment de l’absurde of. which Camus 
treats in Le Mythe de Sisyphe.* The authentic man is for Camus the 
man who lives a resolute life in spite of his awareness of the 
absurdity of the world, who revolts against it and creates meaning 
and value, even though he knows that there are no objective 
values and no objective meaning and that the absurdity of life is 
thrown into relief by the inevitability of devouring death. Heideg- 
' ger’s vision of the world thus lives on in the pages of Sartre and 
Camus, even if /’angoisse for Sartre is man’s anguish in face of his 
total responsibility (his choices can neither be justified nor 
condemned) rather than anguish in face of his situation as 
abandoned in the world and doomed to death. 

In the philosophies of Heidegger, Sartre and Camus, then, 
the movement of self-transcendence is on the horizontal plane: 
man is projet, he is his own possibility, his own unpredictable 
future, but that future is finally terminated by death. The world 
in which man exists and other people are both, of course, trans- 
cendent, in the sense that they have reality independently of the 
individual subject; but there is no God and no vertical trans- 
cendence. Atheist existentialism is a curious amalgam of idealism 
and materialism. For Heidegger the world of objects owes its 
intelligible character and unification in a system to the pre- 
occupations (Besorgen) of the subject, and more or less the same is 
true for Sartre, while for both of them again (emphatically so for 
Sartre) man ex-sists, stands out from that world of objects as 
free: ‘I am my freedom,’ says Orestes in Les Mouches.* The. 
influence of Kant and of Fichte (in regard to the latter’s doctrine 
concerning the function of the world of objects) seems evident. 
On the other hand, although for Heidegger man, Dasein,.is some- 
thing ‘thrown into’ the world, there is no “Thrower’, and for 
Sartre l’étre-pour-soi, the conscious subject, arises in some mysterious 
way from /’étre-en-sot, in such a manner that consciousness is 
something secondary and derived: Being-in-itself is thus equivalent 


1 See, for example, Antoine Roquentin’s meditation on his experience in the public 
garden of Bouville, in La Nausé (Paris, Gallimard, 1938), and the introduction to 
L’ Bre et le Néant (Gallimard, 1943). 

* Cf. my article, The Phi of the Absurd, in the Month for March 1947. 

ee The Flies, by J.-P: Sartre. Translated by Stuart Gilbert, p. 95. Hamish Hamilton, 
1946. 
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to matter, even if Sartre would not formally describe it as such, 
The world and man are, exist (in the ordinary sense) and there 
is no spiritual Transcendent. The atheist existentialist cannot 
deny that man often possesses an aspiration, an élan towards the 
Transcendent, towards God, but he is bound by the exigencies 
of his general background to explain this away, as escapism, for 
example. Heidegger hardly concerns himself with the matter 
(largely no doubt because he realizes the implications of Nietzsche’s 
impassioned attack on theism and does not wish even to admit 
that the existence of God is a real problem), but Sartre, although 
he says that the existence of God would make no practical 
difference to his doctrine of man (which is patently false), clearly 
regards religion as escapism, as involving an irrational leap, and 
Camus does not attempt to hide his conviction that this is so,! 
The question arises, however, whether there is not an ineradicable 
vertical movement in man and, if so, whether this is explicable 
on any other hypothesis than the existence of God. 

Karl Jaspers admits the vertical movement of self-trans- 
cendence and incorporates it into his philosophy of existence. 
‘Existence’ (Existenz) denotes primarily the self as free, man’s 
potentiality of being himself by ‘transcension’. Understood in this 
sense the self is indefinable, since to define involves the use of 
general terms and Existenz is precisely that which is not general, 
but individual. The task of philosophy is not so much to define in 
general terms as to draw attention to the possibilities of choice 
and to appeal in this way to man’s authentic being, to liberty. 
Choice is, of course, limited in this sense, that every man exists 
in a given situation and has to choose within that situation, but it 
is also limited in a deeper sense, by man’s historicity, the fact that 
he does not owe his origin to himself, and by the limiting factor 
of death. In the limiting situations (in den Grenzsituationen), 
particularly in the face of or in the awareness of death, man 
becomes conscious of a ‘check’, a limit, and at the same time he 
becomes conscious of the enveloping presence of the Absolute, 
the Transcendent. Existenz is thus the inner life of the self in its 
relation to itself (as the possibility of creating itself in liberty) 
and to the Transcendent Being, to which it knows that it owes 
its origin and in which it is grounded.” But though in the limiting 


1 Sartre attempts to show that the idea of God is self-contradictory, but I pass over 
his arguments here. 
* Cf. Existenzphilosophie, p. 17. Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 1938. 
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situations man becomes aware of the presence of the Trans- 
cendent, the Transcendent presents itself to him as his limit, as his 
Transcendent, and any interpretation or description of the 
Transcendent is personal, relative, subjectively grounded. A 
man may interpret or decipher the Transcendent in terms of 
religious belief or of philosophy, but his interpretation is chosen, 
is his interpretation. Jaspers has thus written a Psychologie der 
Weltanschauungen.1 Although, then, awareness of his contingency 
and finiteness reveals to man the presence of the Transcendent, 
we cannot say that for Jaspers we can know that God exists but not 
what God is, since the statement that God is itself involves a 
deciphering, an interpretation of the Transcendent. Jaspers 
stands closer to Kierkegaard than does Heidegger, but there is 
a radical difference between Jaspers’ Transcendent and Kierke- 
gaard’s personal God, or rather Kierkegaard’s affirmation of 
the personal God is for Jaspers Kierkegaard’s personal deciphering 
of the vague and ambiguous Transcendent. 

I should agree with Jaspers as far as he goes, namely that 
man’s awareness of his contingency and finiteness, of the limits of 
his power of choice, reveals to him, or would reveal to him if he 
paid attention, the presence of the Transcendent in a general 
sense, and I consider that Heidegger’s refusal even to raise the 
problem of God is thoroughly disingenuous, in view of the fact 
that he stresses die Geworfenheit des Daseins.2, Moreover, the 
limiting of man’s freedom in the theoretical and practical spheres 
by ultimate theoretical principles and the perception of moral 
values also reveals, in a general way, the presence of the Trans- 
cendent. The perception of moral values does not, it is true, limit 
freedom physically, but it is coupled with some recognition of 
the ‘ought’, of obligation. It may be objected that for the atheist 
existentialist there are no absolute values and no obligatery moral 
law (the atheist existentialist is akin to Nietzsche on this point), 
but with what right does the existentialist start with atheism? 
If he starts with atheism he is not, on this point, acting as an 
existentialist : as an existentialist he should, in fact and not merely 
in word, start with Existenz, with the free subject, and if one starts 
with an analysis of the free subject or with a description of his free 
activity as revealed to consciousness, limits are discerned which, 


1 ord edition, 1925. Berlin, Springer. 
* Heidegger’s contention that man’s idea of being is finite and that he cannot even 
raise the question of infinite being certainly does not show that man cannot know that 
the infinite exists and thathecannotattaina finite and partial knowledge of the infinite. 
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indicate, to use Jaspers’ language, the enveloping presence of the 
Transcendent. But even if awareness of contingency and finite. . 
ness, together with awareness of limits to theoretical and practical 
activity (by theoretical and moral principles) are an indication 
of the existence of the ‘Transcendent, that does not of itself tell us 
whether the Transcendent is a personal God or not, even if the 
common perception of a limit shows that the Transcendent is 
the same for all and is not simply the personal Transcendent of the 
individual. 

When (going backwards in time) we turn to Kierkegaard, 
we find the emphatic affirmation of the personal God; God is 
‘subjectivity’, not in the sense that God is a creation of human 
subjectivity but in the sense that He is subject, personal. The 
individual man is not God or part of God, and Kierkegaard 
rejected sharply the Hegelian attempt to mediate the opposites: | 
by this mediation ‘the qualitative distinction between God and 
man is pantheistically abolished, first speculatively with an air of 
superiority, then vulgarly in the streets and alleys’.! “The system- 
atic Idea is the identity of subject and object, the unity of thought 
and being. Existence, on the other hand, is their separation.” 
But though the individual man is not God and stands over against 
God as finite to infinite, he is related to God as finite creature to 
infinite Creator. There is separation (the exclusive assertion of 
which is sin), but there is also the relation to God and the con- 
sequent movement towards God. ‘Existence is the child that 1s 
born of the infinite and the finite, the eternal and the temporal, 
and is therefore a constant striving.’* The supreme choice, then, 
is to choose oneself as the finite related to the infinite, thus 
preserving the .synthesis and the separation. ‘By relating itself 
to its own self and by willing to be itself, the self is grounded 
transparently in the Power which constituted it. And this formula 
again, as has been often noted, is the definition of faith.’ Faced 
with this choice, drawn towards the infinite and yet repelled 
from it by separation, the self feels dread or anguish, which is 
like the experience of a man standing at the top of a precipice 
who desires and does not desire to cast himself into the void. 
‘Dread is a sympathetic antipathy and an antipathetic sympathy.” 


1 The Sickness unto Death, p. 192. Translated by W. Lowrie. O.U.P., 1941. 
: A ome a Postscript, p. 112. Translated by D. F. Swenson and W. Lowrie. 
1941 
8 Ibid., p . 85. © The Sickness unto Death, p. 216. 
S The Concept of Dread, p. 38. Translated by W. Lowrie. O.U.P., 1944. 
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But how does man know that God exists? The world is God’s 
creation, but God’s presence in creation is an invisible presence 
and, according to Kierkegaard, it is only through the inner 
awakening to God that man is enabled to see Him in creation. 
Man is potentially ‘spirit’, he can realize and affirm his God- 
relationship ‘in inwardness’, ‘and then it becomes possible to see 
God everywhere’.! But how does man come to this inward God- 
relationship? “One proves God’s existence by worship . . . not by 

roofs.’? Faith is a passionate conviction; the transition from 
unbelief to belief is qualitative and not quantitative ; the attempt 
to approximate to faith, to construct a quantitative approach to 
faith (by apologetic reasons, convergence of probabilities, natural 
theology) is a misunderstanding of the nature of faith.* It is true 
that by ‘faith’ Kierkegaard meant practical faith, a faith which 
adopts the attitude proper to faith, worship and submission 
(which obviously cannot be produced by mere philosophizing), 
but it is also true that he rejected natural theology and apologetics 
as almost, if not quite disrespectful to God, so that faith is for 
him a leap: indeed, he speaks of it explicitly as a leap. He did 
not reject philosophy as such or the value of speculation, but he 
rejected the way of speculation and apologetic as an ‘approxima- 
tion to faith’ or as an approach to religion, which involves an 
infinite passionate interest, something pergonal and ‘subjective’, 
whereas the way of speculation is the way of ‘objectivity’: a 
notional assent to the conclusion of an argument is not the same 
thing as faith. Faith in the proper sense cannot be approximated 
to by reasoning: it is really the result of an act of choice. (To a 
large extent this represents Kierkegaard’s own experience and 
attitude.) The individual is aware of his contingency and finiteness 
together with his infinite striving or orientation to the infinite, 
but that which leads the man of faith to avoid the false infinite of 
the aesthetic level and of the level of (Hegelian) speculation and 
to relate himself to the true infinite, the personal Ged, is an act 
of choice, for which Kierkegaard offers no rational justification. 
He appeals neither to philosophy nor to apologetic nor to mysti- 
cism, but makes the step to faith a leap. He admits, therefore, that 
the certainty of faith ‘has in every moment the infinite dialectic of 
uncertainty present with it’.4 

The Catholic theologian might remark that the difference 


1 Unscientific Postscript, pp. 218-221. 2 Ibid., p. 485. 
* Ibid., p. 15. hel ‘ Ibid., P. 53- 
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between supernatural faith and a purely intellectual assent to 
the conclusion of an argument is indeed a qualitative difference, 
and that for supernatural faith an act of the will is indeed required, 
but he would not allow that the act of faith depends simply on 
choice, without any adequate intellectual motives. The point 
I want to make, however, is not Kierkegaard’s agreement or 
disagreement with Catholic theology but rather this, that his 
existentialist analysis cannot by itself produce a conviction as to 
the existence of a personal Transcendent: it remains an appeal 
to leap. His analysis is more adequate than that of Heidegger 
and Sartre in that he discerned man’s reaching out to God; 
but that the term of man’s ‘striving’ actually exists can normally 
be known only by reasoning of one sort or another. Existential 
analysis is certainly of use, but it needs to be supplemented by a 
more tradifional method. 

As far as we have gone, then, it would seem that existential 
analysis opens the way to religion and belief, but that it cannot 
of itself justify the final step from the rational standpoint. Does a 
consideration of the thought of Gabriel Marcel, the Catholic 
philosopher, force one to alter or modify this conclusion? The 
central fact or datum of philosophy for Marcel is what he calls 
incarnation: the ego is not an abstract principle set over against 
the world, but a being united to a body and participating in the 
world. On the physical level sensation is already a meeting, a 
communication of subject and object, while on the spiritual level 
such activities as love and faith (in the widest sense and in relation 
to other persons) reproduce this lived union of the self and the 
other. I attain effective communion with myself, apprehend 
myself, only in the measure that another becomes for me a ?o1, 
a person. The fundamental fact of experience is thus not an 
ego separated from its own body and the external world of 
objects and persons: the Cartesian isolation of the ego is artificial 
and does not correspond to lived experience. The ego is not 
isolated, for it enjoys a participation, a communication in being, 
which includes and transcends the I and the thou. It is certainly 
always possible to treat oneself or another as a thing (as an object of 
avoir), but the true relationship of one person to another, the only 
relationship that corresponds to reality is that of étre, not of 
avoir ; it is a relationship which is expressed in faith, hope and love, 
and this does not mean possessing, but giving oneself to, though 
not as an object, a thing. But how is the exchange of faith and 
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love possible? Only because there is a transcendent Being, the 
presence of which (or rather of whom) is implied in the personal 
relations between finite beings. A bodily organ gives itself to, 
serves, sacrifices itself to another organ, but this is possible only 
because of the soul, the unifying principle which is imminent in 
each organ and yet transcends it. Human beings, when they live 
as human beings, live an analogous mutual exchange, mutual 
self-sacrifice, and this is possible only through the Being which 
(or rather who) is immanent in them and yet transcends them. 
I become myself, create myself, in the measure of my love and 
fidelity to another, but these spiritual activities at once imply an 
exigency for the transcendent Absolute, God, and indicate His 
presence. The presence of the Transcendent is thus revealed in 
man’s spiritual activities. If the other did not exist, I should not 
exist (in the sense that I only know my existence as a self through 
and along with my knowledge of others): if God did not exist, 
neither I nor the other would exist. 

Is this approach to the Transcendent a leap? According 
to Guido de Ruggiero, Marcel’s ‘existential path . . . is composed of 
steps and leaps’ and his doctrine ‘cannot be criticized because it 
consciously places itself beyond earthly criticism, in that twilight 
zone of ineffable presences and mystical contacts which require a 
sixth sense unknown to ordinary mortals’.t It seems to me, 
however, that spiritual activities such as pure love and fidelity 
to another involve an affirmation of values which themselves 
demand and cannot exist without a transcendent ground of value, 
and that the communion of persons involves a demand at any 
rate for the assertion of a personal Absolute. True love and 
fidelity to another may reasonably be said to imply a hope of 
immortality and so in a sense to involve the ‘invocation’ of the 
Being through whom immortality is possible.2 On the other 
hand, Gabriel Marcel’s distinction between a problem and 
a mystery? would seem to make it at least difficult for him to 
treat the existence of God as a problem capable of a purely 
intellectual solution, even if he wished to do so. A problem does 
not involve the being of the questioner himself (a mathematical 
problem, for example), whereas a ‘mystery’ does, so that it 


1 Existentialism, pp. 43-44. Translated by E. M. Cocks. Secker & Warburg, 1946. 

* Cf. Valeur et Immortalité in Homo Viator. Paris, Aubier, 1944. 

* Cf. Position et Approches Concrétes du Mystére Ontologique, appended to Le Monde 
Cassé. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1933. ‘Mystery’ in Marcel’s use of the term must 
not, of course, be taken as equivalent to ‘mystery’ in the theological sense. 
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cannot be treated purely ‘objectively’, not at least without 
degrading it. Suppose that I raise the question whether the 
Transcendent exists or not: this is not a problem which can 
be treated like a problem in mathematics or physical science, 
purely disinterestedly, it involves my inner life and being: 
moreover, my participation in being and my communion with 
others already involve an (at least unconscious) appeal to the 
Transcendent, so that I cannot completely stand back from the 
problem, as it were, and treat it like a problem in mathematics, 
I can try to do so, of course, but in that case I run the risk of 
treating God as an object, a thing. Thus although Marcel devel- 
oped his thought independently of the influence of Kierkegaard, 
it would seem clear that he re-echoes the latter’s conviction 
that to treat God in the spirit of the natural theologian is 
practically equivalent to degrading God. Perhaps this is an 
unjust interpretation of Marcel’s thought, but it would appear 
consonant with his method of approach to metaphysical problems, 

The conclusions I would draw from a necessarily brief 
discussion of existentialism in its religious aspect are these. 
First of all, the existentialist analysis of man as a self-transcending 
being is far more adequate in the writings of Kierkegaard -and 
Gabriel Marcel (and in a much less degree in those of Jaspers) 
than in those of Heidegger and Sartre. Sartre, for example, 
neglects the appeal to the Transcendent and the implications of 
God’s presence, of which Marcel treats, and this is partly due 
to the fact that he is, or appears to be, hypnotized by those 
activities (such as lust, sadism, masochism and so on) which 
involve the degradation of man, the turning of the person into an 
object. Secondly, the completer and more adequate analysis 
of the human reality opens the way to belief and religion by 
revealing man to himself and showing him the implications of his 
spiritual activities and is thus in a sense a witness to God. Thirdly, 
existential analysis does not and cannot (by itself) give a rational 
justification for belief and religion, but needs to be supplemented 
by the intellectual approach of natural theology. The reason why 
existential analysis cannot of itself afford a rational justification 
for belief and religion seems to me to be this. The existentialists 
employ the phenomenological method, their analysis is “one of 
description, and though analytic description may reveal in man 
the appeal to the Transcendent (Marcel’s invocation), it cannot 
reveal the Transcendent itself, since God is invisible, does not 
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present Himself for description. Kierkegaard does not appeal to 
mysticism, while Marcel is no ontologist: it follows that in so far 
as they adhere to the phenomenological method, they have 
inevitably to make a leap if they wish to assert the positive 
existence of God. They must either do this or they must introduce 
philosophical arguments (and indeed some of the observations 
of Marcel could perfectly well, it seems to me, be made the basis 
for such arguments). This is by no means to say that their writings 
are to be rejected, for they help to make clear to man what he 
is, but they cannot, in the opinion of the present writer, be 
taken as a substitute for the traditional method of the natural 
theologian. It is not a case of either/or, but rather of both. 


1 It may be as well to point out that if one applies the phenomenological method 
to the religious consciousness and interior religious activity, the method will not, of 
course, reveal the supernatural element, even when this is present. The application of 
the method is none the less legitimate, if it does not pretend to be exhaustive, and one 
should remember this point when criticizing from the standpoint of a theologian. 











POLITICAL TERMS AND 
SPIRITUAL VALUES 


By ROSALIND MURRAY 





religion as the sanction in the contemporary world, but the 

full implications of this admission are very seldom fully 
recognized. Because religious belief, where it persists, is usually 
consigned to a sealed-off compartment, not interfering with, and 
so not affecting, current life, it tends to be regarded as a side 
issue, and so the significance of its replacement is missed. It is as 
though a taste for Ballet or the Baroque were being replaced by a 
taste for economics. Religion as the motive force of life, forming 
and determining all thought and action, has ceased to be, for the 
general public, a valid concept, let alone an actual reality. This 
means that the influence of the present religion-substitute is 
correspondingly unrecognized. We are habitually unconscious 
of those influences which we take for granted; in an age of faith 
the influence of religion was so much assumed as natural that its 
sanction was largely unconscious, and in the modern world 
the all-pervading effect of political thinking is unacknowledged 
because it is taken as a matter of course. We live and move and 
have our being today in a world whose whole creative force is 
expressed, politically, in terms of social and political value. 

How far do we ever stop to consider the significance of such 
a situation? If we do so, the results may well prove disconcerting. 
It is not merely that politics have replaced religion as a general 
subject of interest, nor merely that political expediency has 
replaced religious merit as the formal ground of action, but that 
the whole framework of our thought and moral values has been 
recast. This means that the change which has taken place is by 
no means confined to the acknowledged field of public action, 
of either administration or social service, but that it permeates 
and affects our ideas on wholly other and unrelated subjects. 
It has literally replaced religion as the vital principle of our living. 
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|: is generally admitted that political ideology has replaced 
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The use of democratic or anti-democratic, fascist or anti- 
fascist, as general terms of praise or condemnation is but one 
example of a universal tendency. It is true that the exact meaning 
of words is always blurred and lost in use, and the attempt to 
revive an original sense does, at a certain point, become pedantic ; 
the meaning can, by common consent, change; but even when 
this happens, the way it changes, the direction and the nature of 
the change, are always in themselves significant ; and the present 
use of political language to express any general value-judgement 
is of very real significance. Fascism as an idea is accidental and 
without permanent significance, but democracy does really 
represent a permanent archetypal concept, and the impulse to 
identify what is democratic with ‘the good’ is by no means 
accidental, but expresses a half-recognized intention; ‘wishful 
thinking’. 

In this case, the original meaning of the word in flux is not yet 
lost, but even in its original use the word has both a good and a 
bad association, as rule of the ‘common man’ or of the ‘mob’, 
and its present usage is deliberately tendentious. 

As an explicitly political term democracy denotes a form of 
government in which the source of power is widely based, 
government by ‘the people’, as distinguished from ‘oligarchy’ or 
‘aristocracy’, government by the ‘few or by the ‘best’, and it 
remains, as such, an open question as to which form of organiza- 
tion is, in practice, most efficient and least oppressive. Government 
by the ‘best’, however few, is so unquestionably preferable to 
government by the ‘worst’, however many, that politically the 
issue is shifted on to a practical question of selection; who are in 
fact the ‘best’ politically? on what basis is their excellence to be 
assessed? This is the practical political issue, and many different 
answers will be forthcoming. There is no value-judgement involved 
here ; ‘democratic’ is merely a qualifying definition. 

But when these political forms of thought have invaded other 

and quite different spheres of life, these terms and the ideas they 
embody acquire a wider and a deeper significance. Conceptually, 
as distinct from practically, the choice between quality and 
quantity, the dest or the most, is crucial, and will not admit of 
compromise. 
_ The more we are able to detach the idea of quantity and 
number from its political associations in a democratic society, 
the more evident will this become. In a political democracy, 
Vol. 1 E 
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number and quantity become the sanction in forming and 
enforcing legislation. The ‘will of the majority’ is taken as the 
‘will of the People’. and a majority-judgement becomes final, 
But there is a very great difference between pragmatical ex- 
pediency and truth, between popularity and excellence, and it is 
here that the substitution of political for religious values makes 
itself most explicit. The ‘greatest good of the greatest number’ is 
an end which we should clearly all wish to attain, but 
such a formulation of our aim still leaves the crucial issue 
undecided ; for in what does their ‘greatest good’ consist? ‘The 
greatest number’ themselves would see their ‘greatest good’ 
in terms of material well being, as a higher standard of living, 
but does the mere fact that they see it so make it true? Is an 
ultimate truth to be decided on the basis of a majority-judgement? 
As Christians, surely we cannot believe so. 

If the true end of man in fact consists in the Beatific vision of 
God and union with Him, and all our actions in this world of time 
are, potentially, ordered to that end, our ‘greatest good’ can only 
be looked for in a relation-to-God value. On such a basis the 
‘greatest good of the greatest number’ is that which brings the 
greatest number nearest to God, whether they themselves realize 
it or not; and it would be very difficult to maintain in the face 
of the history of sanctity that material well-being has proved the 
surest way to Holiness. 

From this point of view, the chief harm of political thinking 
can be seen as simple materialism. We can accept as a criterion 
‘the greatest good of the greatest number’ provided that the 
‘greatest good’ is envisaged in spiritual and not material terms. 
But there is a further related issue; the influence of majority 
judgement is bound to be ‘equalitarian’ in tendency in the sense 
of reducing to a dead level, since the ideas of quantity and 
quality are, humanly speaking, always conflicting, and we shall 
find that an idea such as ‘greatest good’ will in fact be taken, not 
qualitatively but quantitatively, not as best, but as most. 

This is of course a natural counterpart of the first movement 
to materialize; the good we want is visualized in terms of ex- 
tension, as concrete and measurable. This negation of quality in 
itself carries the degradation of values a stage further. In the 
degree to which majority judgement is accepted as an absolute 
criterion, even the quality in material things becomes increasingly 
depreciated. It is not only the choice of beer rather than Milton, 
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but of more rather than better beer, and in this choice the very 
idea of excellence is rejected. 

The present use of the word democratic as a term of general 
approbation is thus both an expression and re-enforcement of the 
prevalent impulse to mass-thinking, to the equalitarian flattening- 
out which is so dominant a feature of the world in which we live 
today ; and, in revulsion from our present evils, we are moved toa 
nostalgic search for a lost Eden of aristocracy, a world in which a 
hierarchy of values was still recognized and appreciated, in which 
discrimination and selection still prevailed against undifferentiated 
mass ; the primacy of quality over quantity. 

Of course, the looking-back to a supposed lost state of blessed- 
ness can be as dangerous a flight from present evils as the apoca- 
lyptic looking forward to an equally unreal millennium, since 
both are mere escapes into illusion. In the recurrent rhythm and 
interplay between the expansive and the intensive, the horizontal 
and the vertical movements, the democratic and aristocratic 
ideals, neither ideal is in fact ever attained. Plunged as we now 
are in the vulgarization which is one outcome of the democratic 
idea degraded, it is tempting to see its contrary through a mist of 
sentimental unreality. But the excesses of the Reign of Terror or 
the Bolshevist revolution were no further removed in fact from 
the ideal of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, than was the 
Ancien Régime in France or Russia from a true hierarchy of value. 

If we are sickened, as we may well be today, by the appeal to 
material self-interest as the motive power of life, by the crudeness 
of a self-assertion that lacks genuine self-confidence, it is too easy 
to ignore the corresponding degradation which has debased the 
aristocratic ideal in operation. There is a sense in which the 
present chaos can be truly regarded as the revolt from a right 
spiritual order, but in that sense the evil is of far deeper and far 
longer standing than the immediate mob-domination. 

The disappearing aristocratic order, such as it was, had in 
itself already sold the fort, it had already ‘debased the currency’. 
Lip-service may be paid, and has been paid, to a qualitative 
standard long after the true sense of its essential nature had been 
lost. The essence of an aristocratic order, as an idea, depends 
upon its spiritual nature, the degree in which the hierarchy of 
value is conceived in terms of ‘being’ and not of ‘having’. When 
once the medium of excellence has been shifted on to a quantitative 
basis, the whole principle of quality is betrayed and this is what 
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is always happening in our purely human society. The aristocrat 
becomes the plutocrat, and by so doing he has, as himself, ceased 
to exist. 

The degenerative process by which the spiritual is reduced to 
matter, the higher value exchanged for the lower, is not peculiar 
to one line of thought, it is a common tendency of our nature, 
in whatever form we may re-enact it, and in fact the decline of 
the aristocrat into mere plutocrat, of the pride-of-being to that of 
having is of precisely the same nature as the decline from the ideal 
brotherhood of man into a chaotic mass domination. When first 
we recognize this truth, solution of the present chaos seems simple; 
let us return to the spiritual ideal from which both ideologies 
have so far departed. 

From such a standpoint, we are able to see a common origin 
and impulse in the initial stages of each movement, whether 
democratic or aristocratic, an emphasis on spiritual value as 
distinct from material well-being, on self-sacrifice as against 
aggression. It is the essence of such idealism that in whichever 
form it finds outward expression, whether nominally expansive or 
intensive, it does in fact lay all its emphasis upon a spiritual 
quality, of being independent of external conditions. 

The ‘just man’, the ‘free man’, the ‘magnanimous man’, 
however we may define our ideal, is essentially distinguished by an 
interior quality in himself and not by his external social status, 
whether as ‘governing class’, or ‘common man’, nor by his 
possessions as ‘rich’ or ‘poor’, and in so far as this is so, it matters 
little in what form the idea is activated; while it retains such 
spiritual sanction, it is in our sense of the word, ‘aristocratic’. 

This we can recognize in the abstract. Conceptually it need 
not matter that this pure qualitative ideal has never actually 
been operative, that in fact the perfect ‘natural man’ has never 
existed ; but when we try to think in concrete terms of here and 
now, of what to aim at in our actual lives, it does become of 
very great importance to know that not only has he never existed, 
but that he is incapable of existence; he is essentially an abstrac- 
tion, postulated as an hypothesis, suggested now and then in 
actual life and dreamed of, but not ‘viable’, not ‘lebensfahig’. 

In theory, spiritual values should be independent of outer 
circumstances, but experience shows that in practice the aristo- 
cratic virtues are bound up with an external position of privilege. 
It is not merely that a certain refinement in manners, in taste, 
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and language which are associated in our minds with a particular 
standard of personal conduct, does depend on a privileged form of 
education, but the man of honour, of taste, of delicate feeling, 
carried to the superlative degree of being ‘the best’, is necessarily 
himself a minority type. He is what he is in virtue of resistance to 
some majority pollution from which he keeps himself aloof, apart. 
The minority-mind is indeed as distinctive as the now dominant 
majority-mind, and on the human level they are mutually 
antagonistic. 

The aristocratic and democratic ideas in fact express two 
alternating rhythms and movements which we shall find in 
constant interaction, the vertical and the horizintal, a turning 
inwards and intensifying, or flowing outwards in extension; the 
movement towards greater discrimination, a finer quality of 
selection, and the all-embracing movement which would ignore 
all subtleties of distinction in an undifferentiated one-ness. 
However deeply these two movements are eventually to be united 
in an organic creative synthesis, however urgently they now need 
each other for their own completion and fruition, the fact remains 
that on a purely human level they are mutually destructive and 
the intrinsic conflict is increased proportionately by their depend- 
ence on incompatible external conditions. A return then to the 
pure ideal of spiritual value independent of material chaos 
conceived in terms of natural excellence is a chimera; it is an 
unreal dream without foundation in life. 

Without the frameworx of his social order, the natural 
aristocrat has lost his foothold, he cannot function in a vacuum. 
Either he must fall back into the mass from which it was his virtue 
to keep distinct or he must by a leap gain some new foothold, 
some surer and less perishable foundation on which to build his 
hierarchy of value; not spiritual only, but supernatural. Only as 
rooted in another order can our spiritual values survive the 
dissolution of this worldy order, only as citizens of a Heavenly 
City, which is not shaken by the viscissitudes of time and change, 
can we survive the destruction of our earthly city. 

This conception of the Two Cities offers a deeper solution of 
the agonizing impasse; whatever our external circumstances, our 
opportunities or limitations, we live and act as citizens of the 
other, the Heavenly City, in another medium of existence, 
according to a wholly other standard both of value and of reality. 
Questions of hierarchy or equality here and now in place or time 
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cease to be of any real importance; the external social framework 
no longer either supports nor holds us down in face of this far more 
dynamic, more vital, framework which penetrates our lives and 
gives support no longer from outside but from within. And this 
is no escape into fantasy. The essence of the Christian’s Holy City 
is its co-existence here and now, behind and through, below as 
well as above, our Earthly City not abolishing it but transforming 
it, not dependent on it but supporting it and at a deeper level, 
giving it life. The slave no longer needs to claim his freedom in 
terms of manumission or earthly citizenship since in the Heavenly 
City he is a free man; the Emperor has no need to abdicate since 
in that City his present status has no significance for good or ill, 
and no relation to his ultimate relation as a fellow member of the 
Body of Christ. 

This vision of the Heavenly City seems final ; after the flux and 
turmoil of the search our souls are hungry for stability, for a per- 
fection that will be static, but a static perfection is illusion ; there 
is no standing still in our relation to God; we must either go 
onward or go back, and to go forward is through a perpetual loss 
of what is gained, the giving up of what has been achieved, dying 
to rise; it is the movement of death and resurrection. 


‘In fact, what is seized upon at each stage is always greater 
than that possessed before, and what is found is never self-sufficient 

. he who is ascending never stops, going on from beginning to 
beginning, through beginnings without end.”? 


The first vision of the Heavenly City is true, profoundly true, 
both in itself and as the answer to what has gone before, the search 
for a true hierarchy of value, but almost as soon as we have grasped 
it we tend to blur and modify that first vision; the Holy City 
tends to become a fortress. 

The Christian in the Pagan world, whether in the third 
century or today, is the spiritual aristocrat, in the only true and 
final sense of the word, but in the very moment that he becomes 
so, he must, in one sense, sacrifice his position, or in trying to keep 
it he will destroy it. He must in this, as in all else beside, perpetu- 
ally lose his life to gain it, die to live. It is of the essence of the 
paradox implicit in the whole Christian revelation, in the affirma- 
tion in negation, activity in passivity, life in death. 

1 Gregory of Nyssa—on The Canticle of Canticles—quoted, J. Daniélou— 
Platonisme et Theologie Mystique, p. 317. 
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The Christian in the Pagan world is indeed the only real 
spiritual aristocrat, but in so far as he remains that only, he will by 
doing so have ceased to be it, for in the moment that he is con- 
scious of himself as set apart, one of a selected chosen few, in con- 
trast to the Pagan world outside, even in the moment that he 
thanks God for this privilege of being ‘different’, and ‘not as other 
men are’, he has become in fact the Pharisee. The natural aristo- 
crat becomes the plutocrat, and by so doing has destroyed himself, 
the spiritual aristocrat becomes the Pharisee, and his fall is pro- 
portionately greater. It is not only that we must conceive the 
reality of the Heavenly City as transcending our material reality, 
its hierarchic order as transcending the accidental order here and 
now, but even in the Holy City itself, as integral to its entire 
structure, we must apprehend the dual movement, as perpetually 
active; the turning inward and intensifying, the giving out and 
sharing at the same time, as we participate in and are absorbed 
in, the giving and sharing of the Passion of Christ. 


Christians in the actual world today are in so small a minority 
that it is very easy to succumb to a minority mentality, to be and 
to remain on the defensive, a little select group, a chosen people, 
holding aloof from contamination by the Gentiles, chiefly con- 
cerned to avoid pollution. And in one sense, we are so and must 
remain so. To keep ourselves unspotted from the world is a precept 
that is laid upon us, and in terms of mere human nature ‘to touch 
pitch is to be defiled’. In terms of human experience the two 
movements, intensive and extensive, height and breadth, are mutu- 
ally antagonistic; the expansive movement always involves dilu- 
tion, a weakening and a slackening of tension, the intensive move- 
ment must be exclusive, and if we are to choose between the two, 
we are impelled by our desire for perfection, by our natural desire 
for God, to avoid the dangers which as we see them threaten our 
progress. 

This attitude of fear and self-defence is natural, but it is not 
Christian. As Christians, ‘We have been given a share in Christ, 
but only on condition that we keep unshaken to the end the 
principle by which we are grounded in him’,! who ‘disposessed 
himself’, and took for our sake ‘the nature of a slave’.? ‘He 
whose nature was from the first divine’ was not debased by 
taking on himself this human nature of ours, which is to us the 


1 Heb. iii, 14. * Phil, ii, 7. 
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pretext of despair, but by sharing it he has redeemed it. ‘No more 
Jew and Gentile, no more slave and free man, . . . we are all one 
person in Jesus Christ.”! It is the culmination of equality, through, 
and with, and in, sheer quality. And here at last is both the crux 
and solution of the dilemma; for in ourselves we can indeed do 
nothing ; we are defiled by evil, deflected and diluted by outward 
turning, debased by turning back to what we feel below us, but in 
the power of his Cross and Passion, we who are made one with 
him, through grace, can do as he does. Through him, and with 
him, and in him, . . . the spell is broken. Here at last, here only, 
we find the two conflicting movements inward and outward, to 
intensify and to embrace, harmonized in an organic synthesis, as, 
vertically, movement to God, and as movement to God in fact 
involving a simultaneous outward turning and sharing. 

Yet even here, again the vision eludes us; even in this we may 
unknowingly have fallen into the error which we are concerned to 
combat; we may envisage too quantitively the very synthesis we 
are contemplating; we may externalize and materialize a conflict 
and a harmony that are inward; for the Gentiles and the Barbari- 
ans whom we have to accept in charity are not only outside us but 
within us, as we in them. And the whole drama that has to be 
enacted is taking place, not only in the world outside, but in ou 
souls. : 

To stress the interior nature of any problem is commonly re- 
garded as escapist, as tantamount to admission of defeat here and 
now ; because we have despaired of this real world, so it is said, we 
look for comfort in an unsubstantial world of spirit, and this 
strange inversion of the true order is by no means confined to 
avowed materialists; it is in fact the usual assumption of very 
many professing Christians. 

The true relation of spirit to matter is admittedly a precarious 
balance as the history of heresies demonstrates, but to find and to 
preserve that true relation is all the more of first importance. 
The journey from political terms to spiritual values may seem, as 
we have traced it, indirect, but in reality this last recognition may 
provide the only answer to the first question from which such a 
journey is apt to start: 

“How far can politics be Christianized?’ 

The usual suggestions that Catholics should play a greater part 
in public life, should sit on more committees, serve on more 


1 Gal. iii, 8. 
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Borough Councils, however desirable in itself, cannot affect the 
fundamental issue. Only through a turning inward can the 
external world balance be regained, only through concentration on 
the spirit can the material order be restored, only through sacri- 
fice of what at first is sought for can politics, in common with all 
other activities in this world of time and place, be sanctified. For 
public life, as for our private lives, the problem and the solution 
are the same. The kingdom of Heaven, after all, is within us; it is 
not brought about by legislation any more than our individual 
souls are saved by ‘law’. 

The world of politics, as we know it, often seems too wholly 
given over to evil for its redemption to be conceivable, but it is not 
an entity in itself, we are a part of it as it of us. Through us, by our 
sanctification or our failure is the whole world in which we are 
saved or lost. And this is not a council of despair. Of ourselves, we 
can indeed do nothing, but as members of Christ’s Mystical Body, 
and in Him members of one another, there is no limit to what can 
be done with us, and by us and through us, and ‘He whose power 
is at work in us is powerful enough, and more than powerful 
enough, to carry out His purpose beyond all our hopes and 
dreams.”? 


1 Ephes. iii, 20. 





THE MEANING OF HISTORY 
Mr. Toynbee’s Approach’ 


By T. 8S. GREGORY 


' HE historian and the poet differ in this, that one speaks of 
things that have happened, the other of such as might have 
happened. Hence poetry is more philosophic and more 

deserving of attention than history. For poetry speaks more of 
universals, but history more of particulars.’ As matter strives after 
form, history tries to be poetry. This is true not only of the history 
men write, but of the history they live. ‘The desire,’ said Dr, 
Garrod in his lectures on poetry, ‘of everything that is for self- 
expression, for meaning, only philosophy and philosophy only on 
that unattained eminence from which it beholds all time and all 
existence can completely interpret and satisfy. But God did not 
make us barely philosophical any more than barely two-legged. 
He threw in “‘mania”’ and to a small order of maniacal men, 
ecstatic, enthusiastic, possessed, as the Greeks variously called 
them, he gave eyes divining hidden connexions, the vision of 
obscured likenesses, the power to recognize things and name 
them.’ ‘The end of poetry is truly enough to present life, but to 
present it in such a manner as to eliminate what is unessential, 
unrelated, inorganic, to present it as a whole of which all the parts 
are seen to be co-operative.’ “Life for Aristotle is matter striving 
after form. I am tempted,’ he said, ‘to carry that with some reck- 
lessness beyond Aristotle and to say that it is prose struggling into 
poetry.’ So he speaks of ‘poetizing the complexity of our material 
civilization’, and says that ‘the poet is in fact the prophet of the 
world’s final causes, the interpreter vexed often and hesitant, but 
still the only present interpreter of a creation groaning and 
travailing after its proper meaning’. 

The scope of Mr. Toynbee’s purpose and the manner of its 
execution must be my justification for bringing his great study 
before the greatest of critics who was also the father of sociology. 

1 A Study of History, by A. S. Toynbee. (Abridgement by D. C. Somervell.) O.U.P. 
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If in surveying six milleniums and twenty civilizations he has not 
satisfied the desire of all things for meaning, that is the lot of 
mortals. He has so far reduced his terrifying masses of material to 
a pattern that we are constrained to marvel equally at the courage 
and at the success of his undertaking. The historian is a poet and 
the history is his poem. We could ask nothing better. This appears 
in the abridgement more clearly than in the six volumes, since it 
allows us like the Athenians at the Dionysia to see the tragedy as a 
whole. It reduces the matter in order to emphasize. the form. It 
throws into relief the general principles which informed the 
original and weakens the impression given by its congregated 
learning that these principles emerge from the history and were 
not placed upon it by the historian. ‘We speak of ourselves,’ said 
Anatole France, ‘whenever we have not the strength to keep 
silent.” And it must seem to all who have felt the chill breath of 
scepticism, a singular coincidence that with all his wanderings 
and varieties, man should submit to so simple a pattern. Is it 
fortune (rv) or necessity (dvdyxn) or some other ‘unknown 
god’ whose providence (mpdévoa) made man’s environment so 
intelligible? Or has the historian himself played providence and 
invented the pattern which gives human sense to human history? 
But Mr. Toynbee answers the question himself: 

‘We conclude,’ he says, ‘that a given series of successful 
responses to successive challenges is to be interpreted as a mani- 
festation of growth, if as the series proceeds, the action tends to 
shift from the field of an external environment physical or 
human, to the for intérieur of the growing personality or civiliza- 
tion. In so far as this grows and continues to grow, it has to reckon 
less and less with challenges delivered by external forces and 
demanding responses on an outer battlefield, and more and more 
with challenges that are presented by itself to itself in an imner 
arena. Growth means that the growing personality becomes its 
own environment and its own challenge and its own field of 
action.’ It is no accident that the pattern Mr. Toynbee finds in 
the ‘external world’ reflects the pattern of his own mind. ‘We 
see,’ said St. Paul, ‘in a mirror.’ And St. Paul, who was a great 
philosopher of history, knew that the mirror reflects the seer’s face. 
Nature made him a great egoist. Grace transformed him into the 
‘least of the apostles’, and endowed him with a cosmic charity. 
By a tremendous and dramatic revolution which he summed up 
in the words ‘not I, but Christ’ and in such figures as ‘death’ and 
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‘resurrection’ and ‘new creation’ he recovered a challenge, an 
environment and a field of action that were not his own. ‘If the 
earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved we have a building 
from God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens, 
We long to be clothed. upon with our habitation which is from 
heaven ; and he that wrought us for this very thing is God.’ 

If Mr. Toynbee had realized his poetic.vocation more clearly, 
his book would mark a ‘proud step upward’ in the study of history, 
a return perhaps to the method of Thucydides who conceived the 
history of Athens as a tragedy, or to the method of Virgil whose 
subject, purpose and materials were similar to Mr. Toynbee’s, 
We have his poem in fragments, and it is the fragments that really 
speak. The generalizations and scientific hypotheses, the com- 
parative study of civilizations which leads to rather commonplace 
conclusions remind the reader of the eclectic philosophies which 
Virgil seems to have rejected, of Posidonius, perhaps who ‘made 
men at home in the universe’ and seems to have taught a wisdom 
that Cicero could follow without serious effort or disturbance. 
But when he forgets to play the sociologist, he writes history like a 
poet. For example: 


I 


‘Assyria destroyed entire communities, razing cities to the ground 
and carrying whole populations away captive: Damascus in 7332, 
Samaria in 722, Muasir in 714, Babylon in 689, Sidon in 677, 
Memphis in 671, Thebes in 633, Susa circa 639. Of all the capital 
cities of all the states within reach of Assyria’s arm, only Tyre and 
Jerusalem remained inviolate at the time of the sack of Nineveh 
herself in 612. The loss and misery which Assyria inflicted on her 
neighbours is beyond all calculation . . . All Assyria’s victims 
struggled back to life and some of them had great futures ahead of 
them. Nineveh alone fell dead and never rose again.’ 


2 
2 

‘Assyria had been engaged in committing slow suicide. All that 
we know of her internal history during the period under review gives 
conclusive evidence of political instability, economic ruin, declining 
culture and widespread depopulation. . . . The indomitable warrior 
who stood at bay in the breach at Nineveh in 612 was a “‘corpse in 
armour” whose frame was only held erect by the massiveness of the 
military accoutrements in which this felo de se had smothered himself 
to death.’ 
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3 
‘The doom of Assyria i is typical of its kind. The tableau of the 


“corpse in armour’ conjures up a vision of the Spartan phalanx on 
the battlefield of Leuctra in 371 B.c. and of the Janissaries in the 
trenches before Vienna in A.D. 1683. The ironic fate of the militarist 
who is so intemperate in waging wars of annihilation against his 
neighbours that he deals unintended destruction to himself recalls 
the self-inflicted doom of the Carolingians or the Timurids who 
built up great empires out of the agony of their Saxon or Persian 
victims.’ 


4 


“We may watch how the Macedonians when they have overrun 
the Achaemenian Empire and pressed beyond its farthest frontiers 
into India, next turn their arms with equal ferocity upon one 
another during the forty-two years between the death of Alexander 
in 323 B.c. and the overthrow of Lysimachus at Corupedium in 281. 
The grim performance was repeated a thousand years later when 
the Primitive Muslim Arabs overran in twelve years the Roman and 
Sasanasian dominions in South Western Asia . . . twelve years of 
conquest followed by twenty-four years of fratricidal strife.’ 


i) 


‘Assyria was a march whose special function was to defend not 
only herself but the rest of the world . . . from the predatory high- 
landers on the north and the east and from the aggressive pioneers 
of the Syriac Society on the south and west. If the frontiersmen 
turn the arms which they have learnt to use against the outsider . . . 
against the interior members of their own society . . . their action 
is that of a sword arm that plunges the blade it wields into the body 
of which it is a member.’ 


There what happened is also in Aristotle’s phrase ‘what might 
have happened’, the particular event has universal meaning. In 
every stanza, the poet remembers the verdict and sentence of 
cosmic justice. It is appropriate that he should invoke dry and 
later speak of ‘the tragedy of xépos-iBpis-arn’. He does not elicit 
conclusions, here, from a comparative study, but teils the story 
of man-who commits sin and is destroyed, self-destroyed by the 
sin he commits. He has many names, but he is Man. We can turn 
from the historian to the contemporary ~— without sense of 
hiatus or incompatibility. 
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‘The noise of the whip and the noise of the rattling of wheels, and 
prancing horses and jumping chariots, the horseman mounting and 
flashing sword and the glittering spear, and a multitude of slain and 
a great heap of carcases and there is none end of the corpses, they 
stumble upon their corpses. 

‘Behold I am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts, and I will 
discover thy skirts upon thy face, and I will show the nations thy 
nakedness and the kingdoms thy shame. And I will ¢ast abominable 
filth upon thee and make thee vile and set thee as a gazing stock. 

‘And it shall come to pass that all they that look upon thee shall 
flee from thee and say 

“Nineveh is laid waste: who shall bemoan her? 

“Whence shall I seek comforters for thee?” 


There are many fragments in which the poet reveals himself; 
and the poem (if one dare hope) points the way to the real method 
of history and to the future of poetry, for as Longinus says, ‘in 
rhetorical imagination that which has in it reality and truth is 
always best’. All poetry, according to Aristotle, is mimesis and 
‘mimesis’, says Mr. ‘Toynbee, ‘is the generic feature of all social 
life’. He distinguishes between primitive and civilized societies by 
the ‘direction taken by mimesis or imitation’. In primitive societies 
as we know them it is the imitation of ancestors, in civilized societies 
it is the ‘imitation of creative personalities who command a follow- 
ing because they are pioneers’. Thus the creative personality 
breaks the ‘cake of custom’ and sets society moving. With that 
poet’s doctrine, which lies at the heart of our civilization and is the . 
one significant doctrine enunciated by Mr. Toynbee, we begin to 
look for the epic. The insights and visions will reveal ‘the prophet 
of the world’s final causes’ who sees the travail and hears the groan 
of creation. This epic we have received in fragments built into an 
alien and modern structure of technology. 

More or less deliberately Mr. Toynbee declines to be the 
‘prophet of the world’s final causes’, and prefers the réle of 
scientist among efficient causes. If he had followed his poetic 
vocation we should be able to produce the converging lines of the 
abridgement till they met in a single sentence inscribed as it were 
by the creative Person finally upon the human race in letters of 
monumental simplicity : ‘So God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him: male and female created he 
them’—for that is the logical end of the doctrine of mimesis, of 
tragedy and epic, and of human history. That Mr. Toynbee falls 
short of that finality, that the subject of his sentence is not God, 
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but in fact Mr. Toynbee, is the tragedy both of his work and the 
‘civilization he poetizes’. His courage, the comprehension and 
penetration of his research thus serve the more clearly to expose 
the failure of the historian and the civilization. And he has 
described it himself: 


‘The breakdowns of civilizations are failures in an audacious 
attempt to ascend from the level of a primitive humanity to the 
height of some superhuman kind of living and we have described 
the casualties in this great enterprise by the use of various similes. 
We have for example compared them to climbers who fall to their 
death or to an ignominious state of life-in-death from which they 
have last started before completing the pitch and reaching a new 
resting place on the ledge above.’ 


Now this, it seems to me, describes as justly as a simile can the 
fate of Mr. Toynbee’s audacity, the epic that failed. To look upon 
Man from his point of view, and with the organized knowledge 
given him by modern civilization, is assuredly to have ascended 
from primitive humanity to the height of some superhuman kind 
of living, and nothing haunts and sways the modern mind more 
constantly than the distance of that ascent. Yet it is characteristic 
that at this high level the prevailing forms and accents of civilized 
and sociological thinking run upon progress not ascension, towards 
the future rather than towards Heaven. We ‘think horizontally’ 
and have discovered a mighty level in the felicity of mortal men 
in terms of equality, democracy and evolution. It is as if in achiev- 
ing the ledge, the impulse had exhausted itself, and civilized man 
were refusing the heights above him, and had been so captivated 
by his past achievement that his sole function was to realize it. 
This process Mr. Toynbee describes as ‘going proletarian’ and 
going barbarian; it is the reaction to the ‘schism in the body 
social’ and the ‘schism in the soul’ which are the index and penalty 
of breakdown. 

In order to be thus exclusively aware of the achievement the 
climber on the ledge must stare downwards. It is by looking down- 
wards that he surveys the plain of history beneath him, and by 
looking downwards that he first excludes and finally forgets the 
precipice above him. He thus obliterates the challenge and enjoys 
the mature illusion of self-determination and becomes himself the 
goal of history. There are two insuperable objections to this 
posture, for the historian and for the sociologist. For the historian 
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looking downwards looks in the opposite direction to the ascend- 
ing and growing civilizations he describes: they were looking 
upwards or following the creative pioneers who looked on their 
behalf. He does not share and cannot appreciate their ascent into 
the mystery and misconceives the poetic, prophetic and religious 
fires and clouds that embraced and led them. The challenge by 
which dynamic civilizations develop is not contained in the 
certainties they have achieved and cannot be deduced by critical 
analysis from their completed evolution. The historian who would 
tell us how they lived must share their road and look in their 
direction. His ability to do this, to return as it were to Athens or 
Jerusalem, implies a different kind of time from that which the 
retrospective and analytical mind has imposed upon human 
imagination. In this flat line we ‘cannot put the clock back’, which 
is what the historian must do if he would really see and tell the 
matter of history. And this is one reason why history tries to be 
poetry, for Euripides is as modern as Mr. Toynbee. The Book of 
Job is up to any date. 

The sociologist who. looks downward is lost: his science is 
meaningless except as a science of ascent ; it cannot seek the living 
among the dead. Aristotle indeed analysed a hundred and sixty 
constitutions, but his analysis was a diagnosis of living symptoms; 
he regarded them as his contemporaries, and their problems as 
practical and living issues, and he ‘looked to the telos’. 

Thus, to fail the precipice is not only an ‘ignominious life-in- 
death’, but an inherent failure to understand those ages that did 
not fail; it is to number the historian and his civilization with the 
majority of cultures which had sunk into the grave and silence of 
time without memorial, but that their monuments were disinterred 
by stronger generations who met the challenge and dared the 
precipice. 

Mr. Toynbee does not intend to be a poet or a prophet: he 
intends to be a scientist and uses civilizations as specimens for his 
comparative study. Perhaps he was born too soon and swaddled 
in the dogmas of liberalism and evolution so closely that poetry 
seems to him like sin, a concupiscence he must control in the 
service of maturity and objectivity. This gives an air of unreality 
to much of his language, to many of his judgements and to most 
of his generalizations. We can only take a few instances. He falls 
to the temptation of scientific idiom. This is unfortunate, since 
applied to human history biological language turns almost inevit- 
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ably to the baldest platitude. For example speaking of the challenge, 
disturbance or intrusion which launches primitive societies on 
their voyage to civilization ‘in the language of science we may say 
that the function of the intruding factor is to supply that on which 
it intrudes with a stimulus of the kind best calculated to evoke the 
most potently creative variations’. Why yes, we may say so, if we 
wish. What we mean is that men are prompted by hunger to seek 
food, by danger to defend themselves, by disaster to set forth into 
the unknown, that they grow strong and resourceful in adversity, 
devising new arts to meet new needs, and the greater the adversity 
the greater the men who master it. While with his wealth of 
learning and fine tact in quotation he tells the story of their primi- 
tive heroism, Mr. Toynbee is a poet. Evoking poetic or religious 
myth he can show the ‘multiple ordeal of mankind’. But ‘the 
function of the intruding factor’—gone is the music, and we are 
back in Bloomsbury or even Whitehall. Instead of the Serbonian 
bog where armies whole have sunk there is a flutter of papers and 
a clatter of typewriters and tea-cups. As he regards the distant 
strife from this ledge of security he succumbs to the polite interest 
of anthropologists who collect the rules and ritual, innumerable 
motifs and gestures of primitive religion—everything, except the 
religion. God and the Devil shrink to the gods and demons of a 
mimic spectacle and the universe is not a place to live in but an 
idea to be analysed. | 


‘In logic,’ he says, ‘if God’s universe is perfect there cannot be a 
Devil outside. While if the Devil exists the perfection which he 
comes to spoil must have been incomplete already through the very 
fact of his existence. This logical contradiction which cannot be 
logically resolved is intuitively transcended in the imagery of the 
poet and the prophet who give glory to an omnipotent God, yet take 
it for granted that he is subject to two crucial limitations . . . He 
cannot find an opportunity for further creative activity. . . . When 
the opportunity for fresh creation is offered, He cannot but take it.’ 


Now the whole of that paragraph must fail even to be plausible 
except to a spectator who has dismissed the whole argument as 
illusory. Logically nothing ‘perfect’ in Mr. Toynbee’s sense could 
be a universe, since it could not contain consciousness. Such 
‘perfection’ belongs to mathematics alone, and to mathematics 
just in so far as it abhors all the actualities which make up the 
universe and is ‘pure’. But the perfection of a universe consists in 
Vol. 1 F 
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performing the function of a universe perfectly, and that function, 
whatever it be, certainly includes the emergence, life and educa- 
tion of the human being and all, be it wealth or suffering implied 
therein, Yang as well as Yin, the composite as well as the simple, 
the dynamic and the static. But perfection defined in those terms 
implies a universal teleogy and that implies the living God, and 
that again implies the precipice. The spectator looking down from 
the ledge discerns a problem that needed no solution ; the poet and 
the prophet as they ascended cannot be said to transcend a con- 
tradiction which exists only for the spectator. Again, primitive 
deities, who might perhaps be described as seeking ‘opportunities 
to create’, are full of invention and play god or devil indistinguish- 
ably. Only with mature and monotheistic theology does the Devil 
appear; and only where such theology has ceased to command 
belief, only, in other words, where the universe is neither God’s 
creature nor man’s home, but a concept subject to conceptual 
analysis, can the Devil be reduced to sociological value as frutiful 
strife or creative intrusion. And there, precisely because sociology 
is meaningless unless its problems are alive and its society ascend- 
ing, this reduction of the Devil is scientific suicide. And what is 
the Hippolytus doing in this argument? Surely, if there is one poet 
who repudiates the notion that you can either dismiss or make 
sense of evil, it is Euripides. He does not think of it as a challenge 
or a stimulus: nor does he think of the Olympians as gods. “The 
relations between the Olympians are anarchic and Artemis in the 
epilogue can console herself only by making up her mind that one 
day she will play the Devil’s réle herself at Aphrodite’s expense. 
The result is not creation but destruction.’ But, with leave, surely 
this last sentence is the opposite of the truth. It is rather an intense 
and pervasive sense of supernatural reality, that drives him on one 
side to destroy Olympus as a fiction and to realize evil as some- 
thing more than human on the other. The result is not destruction 
but creation. His world though unknown is living and active, its 
impact sharper than any two-edged sword. He is aware that God 
and the Devil are realities, not myths or formulations, that it is not 
the anthropologist but the saint who in the dark night of his soul 
sees the universe as it is. 

This retrospective detachment distorts Mr. Toynbee’s history 
most of all when he reaches the Christian religion and surveys the 
Church as a ‘Christian Republic’ even after declaring it sui generis 
. and dismissing all comparison as profitless. Indeed, the abridged 
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account of mediaeval Christendom and of the Papacy is so gro- 
tesque that if the reader forgets the posture of the historian on his 
ledge ‘looking downwards’ he will be tempted to dismiss the history 
as insincere. And that would be the precise opposite of the truth. 
For Mr. Toynbee’s account comes to this, that the one enduring 
institution of the one surviving civilization is a series of blunders 
beginning in 1075. Having raised the Papacy from ignominious 
obscurity, Hildebrand then intoxicated with his achievement 
committed an act of d8prs in attacking lay investitures and thereby 
betrayed the high calling of the Apostle. In a brief paragraph of 
twenty lines the abridgement sweeps from the pontificate of 
Innocent III a ‘purblind administrator’ to the ‘spiritual nullity of 
the Papacy in the eighteenth century and its active anti-liberalism 
in the nineteenth’ and sums it up as something betwixt a crime and 
a blunder. Finally he appeals to the ‘servant of the Lord’ to put 
his house in order, since, he says, ‘to the Apostle at Rome our 
forefathers committed the destiny of Western Christendom which 
was the whole of their treasure’. It is tempting to dismiss this as 
nonsense, but indeed most important to remember that here Mr. 
Toynbee is consistently and honestly obeying his terms of refer- 
ence. The anthropologist who describes all about primitive religion 
except its religion can at least claim some of the virtue of 
Herodotus. The historian who deals in this way with the Papacy 
deals in pure illusion. Does Mr. Toynbee really believe what he 
says? Though he appears to know little of the man Hildebrand, 
and to have confined his research to inferior and obsolete mono- 
graphs, is he really persuaded that to constrain one’s clergy to be 
chaste and one’s suffragans to be honest is the kind of victory that 
intoxicates? Does he really think that the question of lay investiture 
appeared to Gregory VII as an opportunity for grasping power? 
Did our fathers commit Western Christendom to the Apostle at 
Rome? To the ignominious predecessors or to the ‘purblind’ 
successors of Gregory? Our fathers indeed seemed singularly 
reluctant to part with the smallest tittle of jurisdiction, and 
Gregory’s battle over investiture would never have been joined, 
but that they saw neither ‘destiny’ nor Christendom: and these 
were the things Hildebrand saw. Even ‘in the language of science 
we may say that the function of the intruding factor is to supply 
that on which it intrudes with a stimulus best calculated to provoke 
the most potently creative variations’ and if we are to speak that 
language, then at least Gregory’s pontificate was intrusive, stimu- 
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lating, potent and creative beyond the principate of Augustus or 
the reign of any other monarch in Mr. Toynbee’s survey. But 
without considering monastic civilization or recalling how much 
of the destiny of Western Christendom was at that time still in the 
womb of the Church unborn, how little could ever have come to 
birth without that apostolic travail, let us recover the vision as it 
appeared to that ‘prophet of the world’s final causes’ in terms that 
are still contemporary to the modern historian. Consider the 
following: 


‘God having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
. . . hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in His Son, whom 
He appointed heir of all things, through whom also He made the 
worlds, who, being the effulgence of His glory and the very image of 
His substance and upholding all things by the word of His power, 
when He had made purification of sins sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high. 

‘For if we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge 
of the truth there remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins, but a 
certain fearful expectation of judgment and a fierceness of fire which 
shall devour the adversaries.’ 


If Mr. Toynbee had exercised historical sympathy instead of 
dissecting a sociological specimen he would have begun from that 
conception ; he would have asked how the chief agent of such an 
economy must regard the function of his subordinates. If Gregory 
wholly and simply accepted such a statement as literal truth (and 
there is no doubt whatever that he did) how must a confused and 
by no means indisputable custom have appeared to him which 
delivered the local bishops, their selection, loyalty and livelihood 
into the hands of Philip I or Henry IV? Further, Mr. Toynbee 
would have seen the corruptions of the later Middle Ages as pre- 
cisely the reversal of Gregory’s policy. It was because the principle 
of lay investiture, the secular interests and power politics of local 
sovereigns, recovered what without Gregory they would never 
have lost, that Western Christendom, disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, fell a prey to the prince of this world. And the symptom of 
the disobedience and the decay was precisely the sociological 
method which Mr. Toynbee prefers, the calculation of efficient 
without reference to final causes, the measuring of one type of 
‘Christian Republic’ against another, not as Christian but as 
republic, the assumption that the man on the ledge is the judge 
and not the defendant, the summit and not the climber, and that 
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all history must be assessed as Ais past, and fis utility. In short, the 
Papacy presents the challenge which Mr. Toynbee describes as the 
condition of civilized vitality in terms which he describes as final: 
it is the challenge, the environment and the battlefield brought 
into the for intérieur. At once particular and universal, the one 
because the other, it offers the perfect index of civilization, the 
index which Mr. Toynbee finds it easy to read in the fourth 
millenium B.c., but, in his own generation, ‘anti-liberal’. The 
failure of self-determination, the schism in society, the schism in 
the soul appear first and causally in the ‘iniquity’ which Gregory 
hated: the cure is the ‘righteousness’ for which he died in exile. 
‘This true religion,’ said St. Augustine, ‘is of power to lay open 
that the gentiles’ gods are most unclean spirits.’ But Mr. ‘Toynbee’s 
sociological survey has no such power, and he turns from the ‘curse 
of a universal state’ and the ‘combined drive of energies generated 
by the recently released forces of Democracy and Industrialism’ 
to the vision of ‘a man clothed with rags: standing in a certain 
place, with his face from his own house, a book in his hand and a 
great burden upon his back’, and here, as at the eleventh hour, 
surely the poet has come into his own. But no, Mr. Toynbee looks 
at Christian not wth him, and declines upon a sentence that 
Seneca might have written: ‘Inasmuch as it cannot be supposed 
that God’s nature is less constant than Man’s, we may and must 
pray that a reprieve which God has granted to our society once 
will not be refused if we ask for it again in a humble spirit and 
with a contrite heart.’ But Seneca was neither humble nor contrite. 
These were dispositions made perfect in that monastic rule and 
Church militant which the bravest of the Popes set forth as the 
challenge to which Man must respond. It is true enough that the 
universal state is a curse, and ‘what we are looking for is a free 
consent of free peoples to dwell together in unity’, but in what 
unity? The author of the Pilgrim’s Progress knew of another city 
besides the City of Destruction, a real city, not adumbrated as a 
desire or conclusion, but served and inhabited which (to quote 
St. Augustine again) ‘the other part doth patiently expect until 
righteousness be turned into judgement being then by the proper 
excellence to obtain the last victory and be crowned in perfection 
of peace.’ And we are constrained to ask why, since that confident 
expectation was and is the norm and vitality of that community 
which St. Augustine and Gregory VII set first in their allegiance, 
which haunts Mr. Toynbee’s historical judgements and presents 
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the only clear challenge or actual alternative to the constant 
rhythm of decline—why, Mr. Toynbee sees nothing of it but the 
vices and calculations of its human ministers. What is he waiting 
for? Some ‘archaism or futurism, truancy or martyrdom, some 
drift of nature, or in despite of nature some blinding apocalypse’? 
He has rejected all these. They are signs of that ‘schism in the 
soul’ or the ‘body social’ which comes of failure to respond to a 
challenge. To what challenge? If not to that which is at once 
human and divine? In what other kind of society does he expect 
free peoples to live together? Or would he bid us wait on the 
ledge until perchance men shall be without sin, just wait and 
study civilizations? 

And what in the end is Mr. Toynbee’s picture of human 
history? ‘In a growing civilization,’ he says, ‘a challenge meets 
with a successful response which proceeds to generate another and 
a different challenge which meets with another successful response, 
There is no term to this process of growth unless and until a 
challenge arises which the civilization fails to meet—a tragic 
event which means a cessation of growth and what we have called 
a breakdown. Here the correlative rhythm begins.’ A simplified 
version of the Hegelian doctrines that Mr. Toynbee learned as an 
undergraduate, which like a lost cause haunt the ruin of Europe. 
Hegel, or is it Touchstone? It would be hard to disinter any phil- 
osophy which had so obviously perished of starvation, or any 
sociology that took such elaborate pains to say nothing. There is 
no term to the process but its breakdown, no term to the break- 
down but a resumption of the process. Like Posidonius too, the 
philosopher in the Hellenic ‘time of troubles’ who summarized its 
despair. ‘Felix qui potutt rerum cognoscere causas. And when you knew 
the cause of things what did you see? What was the world in 
which you learned to be at home?’ asked Professor Burkitt. ‘After 
all it was a dull affair, like a glass of muddy water in which the 
only effective motion was the slow settling down of the sediment 
towards the bottom.’ But he goes on, ‘those who cling to the belief 
that human history is not altogether meaningless and that it 
marches, however slowly and haltingly, to a definite goal ought to 
regard the ideas enshrined in the Apocalypses (books like Enoch) 
with sympathy . . . Enoch has the faults of a pioneer . . . But 
his guiding star is a belief that the confused drama of History is not 
without a purpose and that in the end the Judge of all the Earth 
can and will do right.’ It is not by the Stoics and Sceptics but by 
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the Jews and Christians that belief in human history and in the 
reality of time were generated. They believed in the Judge. But for 
Mr. Toynbee and his liberal civilization, as it were on the shelf, 
‘the correlative rhythm begins. The challenge has not been met, 
but it nevertheless continues to present itself.’ They are his own 
words, and they describe his history—and he could have been, he 
nearly is, a poet. 
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of which the polifical consequences are better understood 

than the political causes. It is taking them away from the 
Central and Eastern European countries which were their 
national home, in the sense of being the region in which the main 
bulk of the world’s Jewish population was increasingly con- 
centrated and in which Hebrew culture and tradition were 
preserved and developed, for three hundred years, from the 
latter part of the sixteenth century to the latter part of the — 
nineteenth. At the end of the first millennium of the Christian era 
the Jews came to Europe, and already by the time of their 
expulsion from their main centres in Spain and Portugal at the 
end of the fifteenth century the eastwards movement had begun. 
Its principal destination was the lands comprised in the seven- 
teenth-century Polish-Lithuanian kingdom, where already were _ 
assembled large numbers of Asiatic Jews, Jews not by race but 
by religious conversion, the Chazarowie or, in Yiddish, the Litwakes, 
of today. During the nineteenth century four-fifths of the world’s 
Jews lived in those regions, and in contiguous regions of the 
partitioning Powers, together with Rumania and Hungary.} 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, and especially 
after the Russian persecution which followed the assassination of 
Alexander II in 1881, Jews began to lead the way in the extensive 
emigrations from Eastern and Central Europe, mainly to the 
United States; but even so, more than half the world’s Jews still’ 
lived there when Hitler launched the war of 1939, with some 
seven millions (out of a world Jewish population of little more 
than sixteen millions) in what had been the seventeenth-century 
Polish-Lithuanian kingdom. This, therefore, was their national 
home in the modern world, where a high proportion of them 
lived in compact, unassimilated, Yiddish-speaking communities, 

1 Bernard D. Weinyrb: ‘Jews in Central Europe’. Journal of Central European 
Affairs, April 1946. ie 
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strong in their national and religious traditions, prolific in their 
generation, and having the characteristics that came from 
centuries of tolerated settlement. 

Upon these communities the German invasion of Eastern 
Europe fell in 1939 as a calamity unprecedented even in the 
history of Jewry. In six years something like a third of the world’s 
Jewish population was wiped out; nearly two-thirds of the Jews of 
Europe, by Jewish figures. Anything like a precise statistical 
measure of the catastrophe is impossible to obtain.1 The Jews 
themselves exaggerate the figures, partly because, however the 
Christian world is already appalled, they will always by instinct 
dramatize their misfortune, and partly because the lower the 
surviving total is put the more possible does it become for Zionists 
to argue that the whole might be settled in Palestine. As late as 
26 June,1946 Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein was advising the American 
authorities in Germany and Austria to prepare for the arrival of 
_ only 150,000 Jewish migrants, but it was very quickly obvious 
that much larger numbers were coming. In August 1945, the 
Jewish Agency’s Commissioner for Immigration into Palestine 
declared that, outside Britain and the Soviet Union, not more 
than half a million Jews remained in Europe.* He was later 
quoted, on his return to Palestine, as putting the figure at 1,600,000, 
which is higher than the Anglo-American Commission of Enquiry 
put it. The real total is certainly higher still; there has been no 
census, no opportunity for exact computation, and millions of 
Jews have had for years a vital interest in concealing their identity. 

The total, since the war ended, has been augmented by the 
return to Poland of some 150,000 Jews who had fled or been 
deported to the Soviet Union and kept there under a separate 
national classification, the Soviet having refused to recognize 
as Poles the Jews and Ukrainians who had come from Poland. A 
report printed by the Jewish Committee in Katowice early in 
1947,° stated that 99,872 Jews ‘repatriated’ from the Soviet Union 
had arrived in Upper Silesia alone since the end of hostilities. 
The Poles say that as many as a quarter of a million Jews from 
Poland were ‘concentrated in the farthest reaches of Siberia, 
in Kazakhstan and on the borders of Thibet and China’; and 


1 ‘It is impossible to secure accurate statistics in Poland today. . . .’ Report of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry Regarding the Problems of European Jewry 
and Palestine’. (Hereafter cited as ‘Blue Book’.) 1946 : Cmd. 6808. App. II, 16. 

* Manchester Guardian, 12 August, 1945. 

* Katowice: Dziennik Zachodni, February 1947. 

* Ciechanowski, Defeat in Victory, page 120. 
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although mortality was doubtless high among them the decision 
that they were a ‘non-repatriable nationality’ has been reversed 
in Moscow and the survivors are being sent back to Poland, 
as part of a Jewish exodus from within the new Soviet frontiers 
that may well prove a million strong. 

If it is not possible to attempt statistical precision, it remains 
probable, however, that at least half the Jews of Europe perished 
under the abominable scourge which fell upon them in 1999, 
and certain that it fell upon them with much the greatest severity 
in Eastern Europe. In the occupied Western countries, France 
and the Netherlands for example, Jews of recent Eastern European 
origin were hunted much more cruelly than those who had lived 
in those countries for generations. Of the seven million Jews who 
formed the resident heart of Central European Jewry, by Jewish 
figures 75 per cent are dead.* Those who survive are streaming 
towards Palestine, and a new and more than ever formidable 
wave of organized illegal immigration will be in progress this 
summer. 

For months the stream has been increasing, coming mostly 
from Poland and Rumania, and assembling mostly in the American 
zones of occupation in Germany and Austria. It is remarkably 
difficult to discover the numbers of Jews who have already 
assembled there. Unrra’s London office told the present writer 
in Low Week that they have no figure to make public, and the 
American military authorities showed a similar reluctance. The 
official figure was in fact 125,580 on 28 February, 1947—3500 
more than it had been two months earlier, and well over 70,000 
more than it had been a year earlier when the Anglo-American 
Commission on Palestine gave it as 54,000. This compares with 
the official figure for the British zone of Germany at the end of 
February 1947, of 12,260, or nearly 3000 fewer than it had been a 
year earlier. In Austria at the end of February 1947, there were 
35,000, of whom 30,000 were in the American zone. There is 
excellent reason to believe that these are considerable under- 


1 The Blue Book puts the number of Polish Jews who may return from the Soviet 
Union at only 150,000; but in fact the Soviet Union may send a million or so Jews 
west wards across the Curzon Line frontier; see Parkes, The Emergence of the Fewish 
Problem, 1878-1939, Chatham House, 1946. Page 191: 

‘By accepting refugees and by extending her territory, the U.S.S.R. has increased 
her Jewish population _— least several hundred thousand. The figure may be nearer 
a million. It is possible that these Jews may influence Soviet Jewry to adopt a different 
attitude both to religion and to Zionism.’ 

2 Bilan de l’ Extermination, by Jacob Lestchinsky. Published for the World Jewish 
Congress : Brussels, 1946. 
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estimates, even though the American occupation authorities, 
unlike the British, recognize the Jews as a separate national 
classification. 

The numbers in the French zone are small, and the reason 
for the preponderance in the American zone is only partially 
expressed by the Report of the Anglo-American Committee : 


‘While at first endeavouring to check the flow of migrants, the 
American authorities felt impelled by humanitarian considerations 
to accept all who had arrived, after much hardship, at the border 
of the (Austrian) zone.”? 


Major Tufton Beamish, one of a Committee of three British 
Members of Parliament appointed to study the whole problem 


‘of displaced persons in Germany and Austria, has been among 


those to fill in the picture: 


‘Of the Jews, 99 per cent, injected with Zionist propaganda, 
think Palestine their destination. Many would have stayed at home 
but for Zionist propaganda and American money.” 


The disposition of the Americans is more and more to say 
that the movement has now reached proportions larger than they 
can handle; that the situation is outside their control, so little 
are they prepared to risk outraging the Zionists in the United 
States who have provided most of the money behind what is a 
highly organized exodus. General Sir Frederick Morgan caused a 
tremendous outcry in the spring of 1946 when, as head of UNrRa’s 
work among the displaced persons of Western Germany, he made 
public reference to the existence of such an organization; he was 
‘released’ by the Jewish Director-General of UNrra, Mr. la 
Guardia, and succeeded by the Jewish Mr. Meyer Cohen; but 


only a few months after he spoke the truth of what he had so: 


freely been called a Jew-baiter for saying was confirmed in a 
British Government statement, when the decision to intern 
intercepted immigrants in Cyprus was announced. Dated 
12 August, 1946, this described a ‘widely ramified and highly 
organized movement, supported by very large financial con- 
tributions from Zionist sources, which has been built up and put 
into operation by unscrupulous persons’ : 

‘The organizers maintain. a closely-knit network of agents in 


the countries of Eastern and Southern Europe, by whom consider- 


1 Blue Book, App. II, 10. 
* ‘Europe’s Tragic Legions,’ in the Daily Telegraph, 27 March, 1947. Cf. also Lord 
Hall, speaking for the Government in the House of Lords on April 23rd, 1947. 
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able numbers of displaced Jews are moved from points of departure 
as far distant as Poland, down to the Mediterranean seaboard, 
Thence, herded into over-crowded and unseaworthy ships with 
insufficient food, and in conditions of the utmost privation and 
squalor, they are brought across the Mediterranean, inspired by a 
or mg carefully instilled into them that this is their only road to 
Safety. 

‘In all this process the laws and regulations of the countries 
concerned are ignored ; identity and ration-cards, travel documents, 
etc., are forged on a large scale ; food, clothing, medical supplies and 
transport, provided by Unrra and other agencies for the relief of 
suffering in Europe, are diverted to the maintenance of what is 


%> 9 


openly described as “‘the underground railway to Palestine’. 


The Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry into the problems 
of European Jewry and Palestine, which reported in April 1946, 
was refused permission to enter the Soviet-dominated countries 
from which the travellers by this ‘underground railway’ are 
coming, save only that they were admitted to Poland before the 
main stream of Jewish ‘repatriates’ from the Soviet Union had 
arrived. The British Government ‘discussed the matter’ of the 
Committee’s entry into Hungary and Rumania with the Soviet 
Government, ‘but were not successful.’ It was likewise refused 
entry into Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and the Soviet zone of Austria, 
‘and we did not visit the Russian zone of Germany after we were 
informed by the Deputy Commander of the Soviet Occupation 
forces that in that area there was no special Jewish problem’.* 
It is at once evident why estimates of the numbers of Jews surviving 
in those countries carry very little weight. But the reason why 
entry was refused was not only the Soviet reluctance to allow 
any enquiries from the Western countries to penetrate ‘beyond 
the iron curtain’. It was also unwillingness to have the extent 
and reasons for post-war anti-semitism enquired into, and 
unwillingness to reveal the arrangements being made for the 
despatch of Jews by their tens of thousands on the ‘underground 
railway to Palestine’. 

We have mentioned above the report of the Jewish Committee 
in Katowice, telling how nearly 100,000 of them, returned from 
deportation in the Soviet Union, had already arrived in Upper 
Silesia during the first eighteen months after the end of the war. 
The same report goes on to say that, of that large number, only 
16,780 were settling there. Doubtless some of them dispersed to 


1 Mr. Noel Baker in the House of Commons, 4 March, 1946. 
2 Blue Book, IT, 2. 
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other parts of Poland, but equally certainly a majority, and 
probably a large majority, took the ‘underground railway’ 
through Czechoslovakia to Austria or Bavaria. All the Jews being 
‘repatriated’ from the Soviet Union—and there is good evidence 
that they include substantial numbers of Russian Jews who had 
no claim to ‘repatriation’—are taken by the Soviet authorities 
deliberately to the terminal points of the ‘underground railway’, 
to Upper and Lower Silesia, to the Carpathian frontier of 
Czechoslovakia, and to Stettin, and not to Warsaw or Lodz or 
other centres where they may have lived before the war. 

We are not suggesting that the desire to go to Palestine 
has been implanted in them by the Soviet Government; we are 
only observing, as an indisputable truth, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is giving them every encouragement and facility, as part 
of its larger design of embarrassing the British Government. It is 

enough to point out that facilities for visiting the Jews ‘behind 
the iron curtain’ which were denied to the Anglo-American 
Commission are granted to Zionist leaders like Nahum Goldman, 
who was allowed to go to Rumania on behalf of the World 
Zionist Executive in July 1946. People organizing anything in 
Rumania and Hungary are strictly disciplined, and it is not 
without the approval of the Soviet authorities that on the Hun- 
garian and Rumanian Central Jewish Committees ‘Zionists 
appear to have the controlling influence’. Men of the type of 
Boleslaw Piasecki—counterparts of the Frenchman Jacques 
Doriot—who have made the easy transition from one totalitarian- 
ism to another are often colleagues of the Jews in important places 
now, and an anti-semitism which they learned in their former 
school is translated into a desire to push the surviving Jews 
westwards. Moscow radio assists with its transmissions in Yiddish ; 
as when, in May 1946, it broadcast a recent speech of the Jewish 
leader Jakub Berman, then Under-Secretary of State in the 
Warsaw Government, and now, following the ‘elections’ of 
January 1947, in charge of that Government’s whole propaganda 
and press organization: 

‘We must fight with all the means at our disposal for the creation 
in Palestine of a Republic of workers and peasants. It is absolutely 
essential that we redouble our efforts.’ 

The Warsaw Government told the Anglo-American Committee 
without hesitation that ‘no obstacle is placed in the path of Jews 

 Ibid., App. II, 38. 
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who wish to leave’. President Bierut told Dr. Tennenbaum, 
President of the American Federation of Polish Jews, in May 1946, 
that ‘no difficulties will be made for those Jews who want to 
emigrate’; and in Poland, as the Anglo-American Commission 
wrote of Rumania and Hungary, ‘the movement westwards is 
well-directed by those who received first-rate training in illegal 
activities during the war’.} 

If further proof that their emigration is deliberately facilitated 
should be needed, it is enough to compare the fate of the Jews 
with the fate of other nationalities of Eastern Europe. The Poles 
in exile have declined repatriation in sufficient numbers for it 
to be obvious that in Poland itself there must be many thousands 
who would prefer to live in exile rather than under the present 
régime; yet they can come westwards only in small numbers and 
at great hazard. For everybody else travel in Eastern Europe was 
never more restricted, and travel into the Western countries is 
restricted most of all; but for the Jews it is so easy that they can 
come in a great tide, as the German minorities came in 1945 with 
bayonets pricking them from behind. 

The Soviet Government, then, and the Governments subject 
to it ‘behind the iron curtain’, provide facilities and encouragement, 
but where does the main impulse come from? Why is there a 
mass-desire among the Jews to avail themselves of these arrange- 
ments? What is the underlying motive behind this mass-migration 
from their home-lands? 

Certainly it is not Zionism. There is not, and there never has 
been, any real widespread desire among the Jewish race to go to 
Palestine, however much they have talked about it during the 
last half century. There has been, and there is, only an artificial 
desire to go there for refuge, when they find life made impossible 
for them ‘in parts of the world where they very much prefer to 
live. No shiploads of Jews leave the United States to steal by 


1 Tbid. 

? Cf. the Blue Book. On the Polish Jews: “The United States appears to be the 
first choice for immigration, but as it is appreciated that under the existing laws large 
scale immigration there is impossible, between 50,000 and 60,000 Jews have expressed , 
a wish to go to Palestine.’ (App. II, 38.) : 

‘The (Austrian) Government (in 1945) welcomed Austrian ang . . « We were 
shown a letter addressed to the Government by 1000 Austrian Jews in Palestine and 
Egypt who wished to return.’ (Ibid., 28.) 

‘Anti-semitism (in Czechoslovakia) is likely to diminish, and if this is accompanied 
by restitution of property we think that a considerable number, including a number 
who now profess a desire to migrate, will decide to remain in the country in which they 
were so deeply rooted.’ (Ibid., 32.) 
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night into Haifa; none leave England in infernal ships to be 
intercepted by the Royal Navy and taken to Cyprus; nor, before 
Hitler, did any considerable numbers leave continental Europe 
except for other lands of promise, usually in the New World. It 
was not until 1938, encouraged by the success of Draconian 
experiments in Austria, that the Nazis unleashed the full vileness 
of their racialism in Germany, and hence not until the White 
Paper of 1939 was it found necessary for the British Government 
to limit Jewish immigration into Palestine. All through the 1920s 
Jews went there in a trickle only, when there was nothing to 
prevent them from flocking in their millions to the promised 
land. It is not the kind of land in which many of them care to 
live by choice ; the diaspora has not been without its consolations. 

The Zionist myth has always been intermittently alive; 
David Alroy, the hero of Disraeli’s novel, was a Persian Jew who 
in the mid-twelfth century called upon Jewry to join him in 
reconquering Palestine from Islam; but it has been an impersonal 
and vicarious ambition as well as an intermittent one, cherished 
by Jews on behalf of their race much more than for themselves, 
just as today the Jews of New York and Chicago who provide 
Zionism with so much of its money are the last people to think 
of themselves exchanging the life of Manhattan for the life of 
Tel-Aviv. If a vicarious Zionism is strong in the United States 
today, it is very largely due to the anxiety of American Jews to 
persuade emigrating European Jews to knock at the door of 
Palestine instead of the United States, where, they judge, any 
important increase in the Jewish population might prejudice 
their own position. The ‘national home’ of the Balfour Declaration 


' was conceived on both sides of that bad bargain not as a residential 


home so much as a shrine. A national home in the residential 
sense, where the race might concentrate, was not envisaged 
because so many existed already. One was in New York (where 
today one citizen in every four is a Jew) and another was in 
Poland, and it was numerically a far greater element among the 
Jews who resented the idea of residential concentration in 
Palestine than welcomed it. To the great majority who listened 
to the debates about how many millions the promised land 
could support if subjected to every subtlety of scientific technique 
it appeared only that here was the idea of a ghetto on a national 
scale. 

The idea of a national home presupposes the proclamation of 
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a Jewish nationality; as indeed it has been proclaimed in their 
national home of the last three centuries, in Eastern Europe, 
‘Even as I write,’ said Belloc in his wise and prescient work on the 
Jews, a quarter of a century ago: 


‘I hear the complaint, sounding strange in our Western ears, 
proffered by the Polish Jews who have been appealing to the 
West against what they claim to be the oppressive practice of 
writing them down as Poles.’ 


But in places like Poland where they had a national home 
there was little desire to leave it, and elsewhere there is a certain 
sentimental Zionism, it is true, but, as the great mark of an 
increasingly confident Jewry, not that but the desire to be mistaken 
for Gentiles. 

Nearly half the Jewish immigrants into Palestine in the 19203 
came from Poland, but they were small numbers, a margin of the 
Polish-Jewish population, and, although the idea of eventual 
emigration was widely present as a myth, it is hardly possible to 
sustain the assertion of the Anglo-American Committee, that 
‘before the war Zionism in Poland was strong and a large number 
of Polish Jews migrated to Palestine’. On the contrary, the great 
majority of them were supporters of the Jewish-Socialist Bund, 
which was anti-Zionist. In the municipal elections of 1938 and 
1939 it was the Bund which swept the Jewish vote, with, for 
example, seventeen out of twenty Jewish members of the Warsaw 
City Council. 


‘How many people in this country (or in the United States) 
interested in, and sometimes even writing about, Jewish matters 
know anything about this landslide which gave to an anti-Zionist 
party the leadership of the then greatest Jewish community in 
Europe, seven times outnumbering the Jewish population in 
Palestine?” 


It is important that this should be understood, because the 
Polish Jews are so largely concerned in the present exodus. Active 
Zionism has to be rejected as a motive; where, then, is the motive 
to be found? The conventional reply of the Jews is that it is 
psychologically impossible for them to remain in countries 
which have been the scene of such vast slaughter of their race; 
but they will add, as a kind of afterthought, that so much anti- 

1 Dr. Emanuel Scherer: Jewish Future. London, 1946, p. 3. 
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semitism remains that they can no longer trust their future 
there. The first reply is cogent but alone hardly adequate; the 
second raises extremely complex questions, but has to be 
examined. The truth is that anti-semitism is the major cause of 
the exodus, and the reasons are significant. 

An enquiry can be made simpler, and so brought within the 
bounds of these pages, if it is agreed that throughout the Central 
and Eastern European area under discussion there was before the 
war no conflict between Jews and Gentiles sufficient to provoke a 
mass-emigration of Jews, and that what has in fact provoked it is a 
post-war phenomenon. The absence of active Zionism is alone 
warrant for the statement, which the Report of the Anglo- 
American Committee bears out: ‘. . . before the war ‘‘Polish 
workers and most of the peasants generally refused to play the 
anti-semitic game”’. .. . ““The majority of the Polish people refused 
to collaborate with the Nazis on any score, including that of anti- 
semitism’’. . . .” But after the war ‘there seems to be a véry con- 
siderable measure of hostility among the people towards the 
Jews.”! The position of the Jews of Poland between 1921 and 1939 
is examined in detail in a valuable work that came from Chatham 
House last year, by Mr. James Parkes, a leading Jewish scholar 
who, writing during the war when the tendency was to magnify 
Jewish losses, even so did not seem to be certain that there wouid 
be a mass exodus of the survivors after the war.? 

To have given his detailed attention to Rumania instead of 
Poland would, he wrote, 


‘have meant little more than a change of names and figures. The 
situation was identical, only more serious, for the efforts made by 
Rumanian Governments to deal honourably with their Jewish 
subjects were certainly much slighter than those made by the Poles. 
But in Hungary the situation was somewhat different; for in that 
country the main emphasis of Jewish policy was based on a claim 
to assimilation, and to recognition as ‘“‘Magyars of the Israelite 
persuasion’. No other substantial eastern Jewry was making a 
similar claim. . . . Assimilation can only be based on a mutual 
acceptance of it as a desirable objective; and there was no sign 
of this coming true in the Hungarian situation.” 


1 Blue Book, App. II, 15 and 17. 

2? Parkes, op. cit., p. 164. “The fundamental spirit of the Poles is by no means 
intolerant; the fundamental spirit of Jewry is the reverse of degenerate. Both sides 
would benefit from a concrete programme for building up the new society as much as 
they would suffer if any repetition of the inter-war period were to take place.’ 

Ibid., page vii. 
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If a direct relationship could be established between active 
Zionism now and the difficulties ‘experienced by the Jewish 
minorities before the war, Hungarian and Rumanian Jews would 
now be leading the way to Palestine, and the Jews from Poland, 
where their prospects then were best, would be a secondary 
element in the stream; particularly since the enemy of the Jews 
was the enemy of Poland but, officially, the ally of Hungary and 
Rumania. Mr. Parkes must especially have expected this to be so, 
since he published his work in the belief that ‘the main Jewries of 
Eastern Europe are Hungarian and Rumanian’, taking into 
account in Poland only the known survivors, and not those who 
had taken refuge in, or been deported to, the Soviet Union, who 
are now returning. But in fact the exodus from Poland is probably 
more numerous than that from Rumania, from a surviving Jewish 
population not very different in size. 

It is, indeed, a commonplace that the Poles who invited the 
Jews to their country and, from Casimir the Great onwards, gave 
them the protection, first of the Piasts and Jagiellons and then of 
the land-owning Sz/achia, content to let them dominate the middle 
class in a land of nobility and peasants, are, and _historicaliy 
always have been, an extremely tolerant people. The history of 
the Catholic Church in Poland, especially in the Reformation 
period, might have been a good deal more satisfactory had it not 
been so marked in theology. The very presence of a centuries-old 
Jewish ‘national home’ in these countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe from which the exodus is now taking place, the numbers 
of the Jews and their small inclination, except in modern Hungary, 
to disguise themselves by assimilation, bear testimony to the way 
in which, historically, this has been a belt of asylum for them. 
None of these peoples —the Poles, the Hungarians, the Rumanians 
—as ever fallen upon Jewry as the Russians to the East between 
1881 and 1905 or the Germans to the West between 1933 and 
1945. Poland, indeed, is the only European country which has 
never in history expelled its Jews. If there have been pogroms in 
Poland since the war ended, that is one of the marks of the 
Russians still there, with the NKVD continuing the role as 
provocateurs of the Tsars’ Okhrana. 

In Hungary, only occupied by the Germans in the last year 
of war, and in Rumania, the extermination figures were much 
lower than in the German-invaded countries, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia; for it was the Germans, and not the 
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native populations, save for quisling minorities, who slew the 
Jews. A Bill passed by the Hungarian legislature in September 
1946, under a Government in which Jewish influence was 
extremely strong, claimed perfectly justly that the killing of the 
Jews in Hungary had been ‘due to foreign influence, and in 
contradiction to the moral outlook of the Hungarian people’. 
Throughout these countries the dominant war-time feeling 
towards the Jews was one of participators in a common ordeal; 
as in Poland it had been during the century and a half of partition, 
when the hand of the Russians particularly was hated alike by 
Pole and Jew. 

The story of the Jewish Underground Movement in Poland, 
and of its comradeship-in-arms with the Underground Movement 
of the Polish nation, is now ‘fairly familiar, but the whole story 
of what the Catholic Church did for the Jews of Poland during 
the war will probably never be told. Honourable Jews know it 
and acknowledge it. Less honourable Jews have poured out 
abuse against the name of Cardinal Hlond for the terms in which 
he commented on the Kielce pogrom of July 1946: they do not 
perhaps remember that less than a month before that ugly episode, 
on 3 June, Dr. Tennenbaum, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Polish Jews, had called on the Cardinal in Warsaw to 
express his thanks for the protection given to the Jews during 
the German occupation by the Catholic clergy. Dr. Wertheim, 
secretary of the Central Jewish Committee in Poland, is quoted as 
saying that thirty per cent of the Jewish children who survived the 
war owe their lives to the Catholic Church, and in particular 
to the convents and religious houses which gave them shelter. 
As personifications of the charity of the Catholic clergy there will 
always remain the memory of the priests who were voluntarily 
walled up by the Nazis in the Warsaw ghetto: Father Godlewski, 
Father Plater and Father Puder. This is not the place to’ attempt 
a nominal role of the Polish priests who gave their lives for Jewry 
during the war, like the Rector of the Warsaw seminary, Father 
Archutowski, who died in Majdanek under torture in October 
1943, or the Superior of the Franciscans in Grodno, who was 
shot at Lomza about the same time and for the same reason. 
The common causes of Poland and of Polish Jewry were so 
inextricably intertwined that it is in any case impossible to 


1 Cf. the figures in Appendix III of the Blue Book. 
* Cf. Jan Karski: Story of a Secret State. 
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separate the Catholic priests who died for Jewry and those who 
died for Poland. Jews and Catholics shed so much blood together 
that it was legitimate toe believe that they could have lived 
together in an altogether renewed amity when the war was 
over. 

In Yugoslavia and Hungary, where the Church had a greater 
freedom of action—because the Croats were proclaimed not a 
Sklavenvolk like the Poles but a sovereign ally of the Reich, like 
the Hungarians—the intervention of the Church in favour of the 
Jews was more spectacular, because it was a matter not of under- 
ground succour but of public protest. The first country where a 
Catholic Primate during the war successfully protected the Jews 
against the Nuremberg Laws was Croatia, and the Catholic 
Primate concerned was Mgr. Stepinac, Archbishop of Zagreb, 
whom Marshal Tito imprisoned when the war was over. In 
October 1942 the Pavelic Government introduced its first im- 
portant racialist legislation, and without delay, on the feast of 
Christ the King, the Archbishop preached with all his eloquence 
to a packed cathedral, protesting in what has become a classic 
statement of the Catholic condemnation of such discriminatory 
legislation. Early in the following March the Nuremberg Laws 
were brought fully into force, and all those dubbed Jews by these 
more relentless criteria were subjected to the full rigour of their 
provisions. Without delay, on 6 March, the Archbishop lodged a 
Note of energetic protest with Dr. Pavelic’s Government, and | 
again, on the first Sunday of Lent, preached a tremendous sermon 
' in his cathedral. It was clear where the leadership of the Croats 
lay, and within a few days the Nuremberg Laws were withdrawn. 
Such, in brief, was the history which the Vatican wireless was 
able again and again to broadcast in every European language— 
and with particular frequency in German. 

A year later the same thing was done in Hungary, by Cardinal 
Serédi, Archbishop of Esztergom. It was on 19 March, 1944, 
that Hitler’s armies carried out what was virtually an occupation 
of Hungary, seizing the essential points and installing a quisling 
Government where before there had been, by distinction, an 
ally of Germany. Measures against the Jews followed immediately, 
although they were not in the full Nazi tradition until the end of 
the year and the extermination was never carried so far as in the 
formally conquered countries. As soon as the Nuremberg Laws 
had been promulgated, on 31 March, Cardinal Serédi called 
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upon the quisling Prime Minister, Sztojay, and begged him to 
reverse this policy. Promises were made but not fulfilled. Not 
deterred by a period of house-arrest, the Cardinal called again, 
and then again, not only on the Prime Minister but on other 
members of the Government and on the new German Minister in 
Budapest, Herr Weesenmayer, to appeal both as an Hungarian 
and as a Catholic, in his double capacity as Prince-Primate and a 
member of the Upper House of the Hungarian Parliament, for 
the abandonment of the man-hunt that had begun. He told them 
that if, in spite of his repeated interventions, Government policy 
should not change, he would not hesitate to denounce it publicly. 
Sztojay gave him assurances that there would be modifications, 
but could not or would not implement them, and the deportation 
of Jews to death in concentration camps outside the boundaries 
of Hungary was begun. Thereupon the Cardinal wrote his 
public protest and circulated it by post. It was discovered in the 
post by the censors, however, who brought it to the attention 
of the Government, and the consequence was that new conversa- 
tions with the Cardinal were begun and the deportations stopped. 
Cardinal Mindszenty claims that his predecessor had in these 
weeks, as the only Hungarian able to make his voice effectively 
heard, saved 200,000 Hungarian Jews from deportation.? The 
Hungarian Protestant Churches were active also,® but it was the 
Cardinal whose action was decisive in favour of the Jews. 

Space here excludes the story, yet to be told in full, of the 
supporting background to these effective interventions by the 
Catholic Primates of Yugoslavia and Hungary; the story of what 
the Catholic body as a whole did in charitable activity, as for 
instance through the Caritas organization in Yugoslavia upon 
which so much ignoble contumely was poured at the trial of 
Mgr. Stepinac; of the lesser occasions on which the Primates 
intervened and of the constant denunciations of anti-semitism 
by other members of the Hierarchies; of the work of Catholic 
bodies explicitly founded for the relief of those of Jewish race, like 
the Society of the Holy Cross in Hungary; and of the constant 
support given to all these endeavours by the Holy See. In Hungary, 
in particular, the Nunciature in Budapest actively supported 

1 The details of this story are given in Magyar Kurir, the official organ of Hungarian 
Catholic Action, 1 June, 1946. 

legram from Cardinal Mindszenty to Cardinal Griffin, on behalf of the 


*Te 
Magyarg in Slovakia; 25 November, 1946. 
* Cf. Agence Télégraphique Suisse, quoted in The Tablet, 5 August, 1944.. 
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Cardinal Serédi,*; but, although the mind of the Holy See in the 
question of anti-semitism is by now sufficiently known, there is a 
great deal yet to be told about the practical activity in this respect 
during the war years. 

An important chapter of it has been written Jately, in the 
records of the trial of Father Tiso and his co-defendants in 
Bratislava, where, from the beginning, the prosecution pressed the 
accused to explain how they had been able to condone the 
German treatment of the Jews when they knew so well that the 
Holy See so strongly condemned it and, indeed, the whole 
National-Socialist ideology. It was the prosecution who asked 
Father Tiso repeatedly how he could reconcile his conscience 
with Mit brennender Sorge; who reminded him of the Slovak 
Bishops’ uncompromising Joint Pastoral Letter in defence of the 
Jews, dated 8 March, 1943; and who made public the terms of the 
Note addressed to the Slovak Government by the Vatican 
Secretariate of State on 14 November, 1941, and the repeated 
interventions in favour of the Jews subsequently made, in 1942 
especially, by Mgr. Burzio, the war-time envoy of the Holy See 
in Bratislava. Thus, Prague Radio on go January, 1947, reported 
the evidence given at this trial by Bishop Buzalka, who was head 


of the Slovak Army chaplains during the war: 


‘Mgr. Burzio had told Bishop Buzalka that Tiso or members of 
his Government could resist the German pressure in the matter of 
the persecution of the Jews, and that they would find support from 
the Vatican. Mgr. Burzio was greatly angered when Tiso, at a public 
meeting at Holic, described as ‘‘Christian’’ Slovakia’s wish to get 
rid of her Jewish population. Bishop Buzalka said there had been no 
direct demand that Tiso should resign, but he had felt that the 
Vatican would have welcomed such a step.’ 


The Catholic Church in Central Europe, then, in an area in 
which, taken as a whole, Catholics are in a substantial majority, 
worked and suffered by their side. Yet despite this epic history 
of an ordeal shared, of Catholic and Jewish brotherhood in death 
—of Poles alone eight millions died or were deported; a figure 
to compare with the more widely publicized estimate of Jewish 
deaths—no enduring understanding was sealed in so much blood. 
In the prim language of the Anglo-American Committee, ‘In our 
view it is not correct to say that at the present time “a general 


1 Telegram from the Cardinal Secretary of State to the Archbishop of West- 
minster, quoted in The Tablet of 5 August, 1944. 
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feeling of solidarity with the Jews prevails throughout the country’”’.’ 
The Committee found no evidence of a new, post-war anti- 
semitism in Bulgaria or Yugoslavia! (which countries it did not 
visit), but elsewhere the phenomenon is marked. It is no use 
talking, as some of the Jews do, about ‘the infection of Poles with 
Nazi ideas’; the truth is that the persecution of the Jews by the 
Nazi invaders made many Poles react in a sympathy which they 
had not felt before. The explanation of the post-war anti-semitism 
lies elsewhere, and is to be sought mainly in the history of the 
liberation and of the revolution which liberation brought. 
General Anders’ Second Corps contained 1200 Jews, nearly 
200 of them officers, at the time of the pogrom at Kielce in the 
summer of 1946, and their relations with their Catholic colleagues 
were excellent. Dr. Natan Reuben, their Chief Rabbi, told the 
Press categorically that there was no anti-semitism in its ranks, 
as enemies of Poland had been busily asserting, either against 
its Jewish members or against the fifteen thousand Polish Jews 
who had arrived in Italy, partly from German concentration 
camps and partly from Soviet-occupied Poland, immediately 
‘after the end of the war. The Second Corps provides the pattern 
of what Polish-Jewish relations would have been after the war if 
Poland had been respected by her Russian allies. But in fact 
Polish-Jewish relations have not been at all like that; and, where- 
ever the proximate responsibility for the pogroms of 1945 and 
1946, such as those at Rzeszow, Cracow and Kielce, may have 
lain, they only happened because there had arisen in Poland a 
popular anti-semitism which there was not among the Poles in 
exile and which there certainly had not been before the war. 
Initially, the prospects were equally fair in Hungary, before 
Kunmadaras came to match Kielce. The spirit of political 
reconciliation among the anti-Nazis with which the war ended 
was symbolized in what was called the ‘Szeged handshake’ ; for 
it was at Szeged in the latter part of 1944 that the preparations 
for a post-war coalition Government were completed, and this 
was a handshake between a local leader of the Smallholders’ 
Party and a Communist. But what was important was that the 
former was personified in a Catholic priest and the latter in a 
Jew newly returned from exile. Nor did the Church neglect to 
cultivate this spirit, and in May 1946, recognizing fresh signs of a 
rising dislike of the Jews, Protestants and Catholics joined with a 
? Blue Book, App. II, 40 and 41. 
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number of leading Jewish figures to organize a ‘Council for Social 
Reconciliation’, in which Protestants and Catholics pledged 
themselves to fight anti-semitism and the Jewish representatives 
declared themselves to be ‘against any form of unjust and indis- 
criminate retribution.’} 

There were of course various contributing reasons, economic 
and other,? for the rise of a post-war anti-semitism ; but the most 
important by far, essential to the explanation why there is nowa 
mass-exodus towards Palestine, is contained in the statement 
which Cardinal Hlond made about the Kielce pogrom. After 
condemning these and other murders, the Cardinal wrote: 


‘During the German occupation, when a programme of ex- 
termination was carried on, Poles, although themselves persecuted, 
helped, hid and saved the Jews, at the risk of their own lives, Many 
a Jew in Poland owes his life to the aid of the Poles and of the Polish 

riests. 

‘If these good relations are deteriorating, the responsibility for this is 
carried by the Jews occupying in Poland leading positions in the life of the 
State, and aiming at imposing governmental forms which the great majority 
of the nation does not desire. 

‘This is a harmful course of action, because from it arise dangerous 
tensions. In the fatal armed conflicts in the political battle-front 
in Poland some Jews are, regrettably, lost; but disproportionately 
more Poles are lost.’ 


The sentence in italics is the nub of the matter. As the Anglo- 
American Committee had put it a few months earlier : 


‘Jews occupy prominent positions in the Government (of 
Poland), and a number are employed in the civil service and police. 
This of itself appears to be a cause of hostility towards the Jews, 
since responsibility for unpopular actions of the Government is 
attributed to them.’ 


The same was found to be the case elsewhere also: 


‘The presence of Jews in the (Rumanian) Government (of 
Dr. Groza) creates a certain amount of hostile feeling against the 
Jewish community. 

‘Participation by Jews in the Government (of Hungary), and 
their membership in the secret police, cause the same reaction as 
in Poland . . . There has been a sharp rise in anti-semitism.” 


s Magyar Kurir, 10 May, 1946. 2 Cf. Blue Book, App. II, 17. 
* Ibid., 18, 34 and 36. 
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And on 1 August, 1946, Cardinal Mindszenty warned the 
Hungarian Government that pogroms like that at Kielce might be 
expected in Hungary also if a section among the Jews did not 
restrain their vindictive exploitation of official positions under 
the new régime, particularly when acting as political police, 
rounding up and interning as ‘fascists’ anyone of whom they did 
not approve, in a spirit of vengeance greater, said the Cardinal, 
than was to be found in post-war France, Germany, or Italy. 
And if it be thought that perhaps the Cardinal himself unreason- 
ably dislikes the way the Jews are behaving, we may quote a 
Chatham House visitor to Hungary a short while before: 
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. ‘The great majority (of the Communist leaders), as also of the 
political police, are Jews. ... When in 1944 appalling excesses were 
committed against the Jews by the Germans and by a section of the 
1 Hungarian people, the rest of the population reacted strongly, 
refusing to associate itself with the perpetrators and striving to 
protect their victims. Today, however, it feels that the jews are 
using their present opportunities to pay off old scores ; and even those who 
dissociated themselves with horror from the atrocities of 1944 
speak with bitterness today of the present conduct of the Jews. To 
S record the existence of these feelings is not, of course, to endorse 
them; but it would be futile and misleading not to place them on 
y record. 


‘Against the political police the charge is that of actual brutality ; 

against the Jewish community as a whole it is that of profiteering. 

These charges are not as a rule levied against the “‘Muscovite’’ 

leaders (with one or two. conspicuous exceptions), but the Jewish 

origin of most of them undoubtedly reinforces the belief that these 

f “‘Muscovites”’, with their foreign training, are no Hungarians but 
simply a foreign body carrying out the policy of a foreign Power.” 


——— ws 


3 So also, to include Rumania in a final selection from a consider- 
able volume of such testimony, Mr. R. H. Markham, of the 
Christian Science Monitor, wrote: 


‘Many Gentiles (in South-Eastern Europe) are engaged in a 
war against the Jews, and many Jews there are engaged in an 
: equally bitter fight against Gentiles. . . . Many Jews are in power 

now in Rumania and Hungary. . . Some Jews, remembering their 
. persecution, are “getting even”’ . Some have jobs which enable them 
} to humiliate Rumanians, and do not refrain from doing so. . . 
Since Rumanians can’t openly discuss the Jewish-Gentile problem, 
they seem to spend half their time in private raging about it.”* 


1 The World Today, May, 1946. 2 Quoted in The Tablet, 24 August, 1946. 
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It is a false view which sees Jews prominent in the left wing of 
the Labour Party in England and is immediately ready to 
associate the European Jews with left-wing politics in general 
and with Soviet Communism in particular. The Soviet denial 
in the United Nations that refugees as such have any rights, | 
vehemently repeated again and again and expressed in the 
boycotting of the International Refugee Organization, is enough 
to ensure for Moscow many enemies among the Jews, who form so 
substantial a proportion of the world’s displaced persons and 
refugees. It is, indeed, only necessary to observe the official Soviet 
attitude to Palestine—a consequence of a world-wide policy of 
persuading and penetrating Islam—as distinct from the line 
taken in Yiddish broadcasts of Moscow Radio to see that Jewry 
and Soviet Communism, as international influences, are today far 
from bound up together. Indeed, on the fevered battlefields of 
propaganda warfare they are often on opposite sides of the 
barricades, since Jewry is much more closely interested in the 
capitalist system of the United States, where something like 
half the world’s Jews live today in circumstances of much content, 
than in the Communist system of Soviet Russia, where, if anti- 
semitism is indeed a criminal offence, Jewry is only tolerated not 
as a religion but as a race; where Yiddish is indeed a recognized 
State language but Hebrew studies are not regarded more kindly 
than Christian.} 

It is, generally speaking, not the Communists but the anti- 
Communists, not the revolutionaries but the traditionalists, who 
are displaying renewed anti-semitism in Central and Eastern 
Europe; but the Communists and their allies are less ready to 
protect the Jews than to encourage their exodus by treating the 
whole affair with a cynical contempt, as notably over the incidents 
at Kielce, when—as General Anders, who is an honourable man, 
did not hesitate to maintain in public, and as M. Mikolajczyk’s 
London newspaper, Jutro Polski, also insisted—the sparks of a 
pogrom were deliberately fanned into flame by Communist 
political agents, the NK VD, in an effort to discredit the Polish 
Peasant Party as anti-semitic while the results of the previous 
week’s plebiscite were being falsified. 

The Communists, therefore, are only irritated when the 


1 But see the extremely interesting chapter on “The Jews of the U.S.S.R.’ in Parkes, 
op. cit., paying tribute to ‘the wisdom and skill with which the Communists have 
handled the (Jewish) question’ within their frontiers. 
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apprehensions of Jewry increase concern among the United 
Nations for personal rights in Eastern Europe. The peace treaties 
with the satellite States of Germany include clauses requiring 
those States to secure to all persons under their jurisdiction human 
rights and the fundamental freedoms, and it is not concealed 
that the framers had in mind not the Christians but the Jews. 
Similarly, when a Committee of the United Nations discussed 
a resolution condemning all ‘religious and so-called racial 
persecutions and discrimination’, on 7 November, 1946, this was 
done at the proposal not of a Christian Power anxious about the 
Christians of Eastern Europe but at the proposal of the Egyptian 
delegation, speaking for the Palestine Arabs and wanting to 
diminish the stream of Jewish refugees from Central Europe to 
Palestine. It was a commentary on the Christian Powers that 
none of them troubled to ask that these terms should be extended 
to refer to Christians as well as to Jews. However, what annoyed 
the Soviet delegates was the explicit reference to Central Europe, 
which had to be deleted before they would permit its discussion 
to begin. Here was another cause for them to resent the presence 
of the Jews in their ‘sphere of influence’ in Europe with the same 
bitterness with which they resent every link or contact with the 
rest of the world. 

If, however, there is no real identity between the Jews and the 
new revolution in Eastern Europe, it remains true that that 
revolution, as Mr. Belloc so well understood of the Soviet Revolu- 
tion itself a quarter of a century ago,? is essentially, and is recog- 
nized to be, a Jewish thing: in Mr. Belloc’s phrase, ‘a Jewish 
movement, but not a movement of the Jewish race’; and as it is, 
all over Eastern Europe, from the Baltic to the Adriatic, a 
passionately hated revolution, so the Jews, too, meet a new hatred, 
a new tide of the anti-semitism which Mr. Belloc vividly foresaw. 
No name has to be more rigidly suppressed by the present censor- 
ship in Hungary than that of Béla Kun, or Cohen, the Jew who 
led the abortive and vile Communist revolution of 1919. Every- 
where Jews, often Jews who have been trained through many 
years as Communists in Moscow and have long associations with 
the Comintern, are today in key-positions as the instruments of 


1 Cf. Herbert Morrison, statement on Palestine in the House of Commons, 31 July, 
I ° 

* Belloc: The Jews, Chapter VIII. Cf., Parkes, op. cit., where the Jewish origins of 
the October Revolution are described with much candour in the chapter on “The Jews 


of the U.S.S.R.’ 
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the new revolution—Rakosi in Hungary, Pijade in Yugoslavia, 
Berman and Saul Amsterdam in Poland, and so on. It may not 
necessarily be because they envisage long careers. Most of the 
Jews who held high positions in the Soviet Union in the early 
days of the Bolshevik Revolution were eliminated in the purges of 
the 1930s, after the schism between the Jew Trotsky and the 
Gentile Stalin. Radek, Zinovyev, Serebryakov, Gamarnik—the 
list of the ‘purged’ Jews is a long one; Litvinov is eclipsed, and 
Russians predominate in the Soviet Government today, despite 
the presence of a number of Jews in high places, like Stalin’s 
brother-in-law Kaganovitch, lately sent to ‘clean-up’ the 
Ukraine. 

But the Jews recognize in the contemporary revolutions of 
Eastern Europe not only something intellectually congenial but 
also the prospect of power, and power in which revenges can be 
achieved, collective reprisals against the nations which contained 
small but admittedly active anti-semitic minorities in the inter- 
war period. Jews are usually ready, moreover, to cheer what they 
take to be the winning side, to serve whoever are the ascendant 
masters and to try to join their ranks. Their record during the 
war in this respect is not one that everywhere increases their 
popularity. The Jews of the Polish Underground Movement 
behaved with much heroism, and the Jewish Socialist leaders 
Ehrlich and Alter, executed in the Soviet Union at the beginning 
of 1942, gained the fame of Polish national heroes; but still the 
memory rankles of the too-numerous minority who behaved 
badly, sometimes buying their lives from the Gestapo at the price 
of the lives of others, and later putting out their pictures of Lenin 
and Stalin less from Marxist convictions than from a not very 
admirable opportunism. 

The Jews, in a word, have sought too widely to protect them- 
selves against a revolution by associating themselves with it and, 
where possible, leading it. The Marxist revolution is particularly 
directed against social categories in which they are heavily 
represented—the small traders, the rentiers, the middle-men— 
—and men in these categories are naturally readier to save 
themselves by becoming policemen and Commissars than are 
others whose livelihoods will not be so directly challenged. Nor 
are Jews deterred from opportunism of this kind by the traditional 
and local loyalties that move European Gentiles. Even in countries 
where they have enjoyed a ‘national home’ for centuries, they 
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feel no great responsibility towards Christian national history.* 
For all their deep roots within their own communities, they 
seldom succeed in feeling more than accidental residents, in 
lands where the events of recent years have shaken the survivors 
into a renewal of their wanderings. 

They live largely in the cities, and it is always in the cities 
that Marxism is generated, just as it is always in the countryside 
that tradition is strongest. The urban Jewish populations, in 
which minds naturally more active than those of the country 
people, and more stimulated by undisciplined literacy, are pre- 
occupied with the Jewish sense of grievance in its sharpest and 


- most tragic form—these urban Jewish populations have turned to 


Communist revolution with particular ease. If the revolution 
will not befriend them—and there is some reluctance, at present in 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, to restore Jewish property confis- 
cated under the Nazis—they at least will fasten themselves on 
the revolution if they do not emigrate. Practically all the survivors 
of the Eastern European Jewry are following one of these alter- 
natives, and neither makes them popular. 

But the supreme tragedy is that so many of those who choose 
the former alternative, of riding the revolution, do not stop there, 
but proceed to use their new places as Communist leaders and 
political policemen to revenge themselves indiscriminately, and in 
a fashion which there is all too much ground for calling character- 
istically Jewish, against populations among whom they had, 
indeed, many deadly enemies, but very many more who proved 
themselves during the war to be good friends. It is this spirit 
of revenge among them which really leads to pogroms. That it has 
existed and does exist, even though among only a minority, is not 
denied by any responsible observer. Reasonable Jews do not 
deny it. The published programme of the Council for Social 
Reconciliation formed in Budapest in May 1946, to which we 
have referred above, carried with it a Jewish declaration against 
any form of unjust and indiscriminate retribution, with a score of 
distinguished Jewish signatures. One does not repudiate what 
one does not first recognize. Nor have the Churches, Catholic 
and Protestant, for any historical reasons of bitterness, been unduly 
ready to charge the Jews with this spirit of revenge. The National 
Council ‘of the Reformed Church in Hungary, addressing itself 
shortly after the war to the question of anti-semitism, not only 


1 Cf. Kolarz, Myths and Realities in Eastern Europe. London, 1946, p. 23. 
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asked the clergy and presbyters on their side to do everything in 
their power to combat it, but at the same time appealed to the 
Jews of Hungary to do everything in their power to ‘promote 
mutual respect and a sincere and peaceful co-operation instead 
of a spirit of revenge and hatred’. Cardinal Mindszenty, appeal- 
ing to the Government for an amnesty for political prisoners 
last August, declared : 


‘The flaming of the much-discussed anti-semitism, which is 
beginning to take possession of men in both organized and un- 
organized form, will be restrained only in such an atmosphere. .. . 
If, in spite of everything, an amnesty is this time not put into effect, 
we shall have to interpret the fact as meaning that we do not want 
an internal settlement, reconciliation, and the decrease of anti- 
semitism, even after the sinister warnings of Kunmadaras and 
Kielce. . .. The majority of the Jews, being more humane and more 
thoughtful, would accept this act of clemency with agreement, 
and would consider it a sign of returning reason.’ 


And there in a nutshell is the issue before the Jews who remain 
in Eastern and Central Europe. 

















THE AMERICAN 
APPROACH TO EUROPE 


A European’s Interpretation 
By ERIK R. VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


HE rise of the United States to a position approaching that 

of world leadership has obviously made the American way of 

looking at Europe a subject of the greatest importance; it 
might well indeed determine the political fate of this planet. Yet 
the impediments to the average American gaining a clearer and 
more accurate concept of the nature and problems of Europe are 
considerable. These obstacles are frequently, but not always, 
similar to those encountered by the average Briton; the reader 
may draw his own parallels as well as mark deviations from the 
more familiar pattern. 

North America is, for all practical purposes, an enormous and 
ethnically fairly homogeneous island. Neither Quebec nor Mexico 
affect seriously the uniformity of this cultural monolith. More- 
over, it should be kept in mind that Britain lies ‘between’ the 
United States and the Continent and the community of languages 
and the common intellectual-religious background cannot but 
affect the American interpretation of Europe. Thus there is not 
only a new but an old insularity in the American picture of Europe 
as well as an undeniably sectarian colouring. The English notion 
that ‘a man who speaks two languages is a rascal’ will find its faint 
echo on this side of the Atlantic; and Mr. Lloyd George’s non- 
conformist suspicion of Continentals as ‘queer devils’ a certain 
understanding. In spite of the fact that the United States belongs 
to the Great Western Community—a fact analysed clearly and 
convincingly by Professor Carlton Hayes in a recent speech before 
the American Historical Association—it should not be forgotten 
that the ‘Flight from Europe’ is one of the Jeitmotivs of American 
culture and mentality. In the conscious or subconscious memory 

III 
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of innumerable Americans the ‘old country’ figures as a place of 
iniquities, spelling defeat and humiliation. 

This leads us to the popular picture of America as a nation of 
many strains and races. Most foreigners expect American citizens 
of alien extraction to provide their adopted country with a host of 
interpreters of the European scene, with pressure groups deeply 
influencing if not determining the course of the United States 
foreign policy. Apart from two groups ‘strategically’ located in 
important states along the Eastern Seaboard such influence does 
not exist at all. Even Irish solidarity is waning—wvide the defeat of 
Senator David Walsh in Massachusetts—and neither the Germans 
nor the Poles nor the Lithuanians nor the Serbs, Slovaks and the 
verynumerousItalians have substantially affected American policies 
abroad. As in most other democracies, ‘politics’ have little moral 
status and nobody is surprised when the election promises made to 
the leaders of the foreign language groups’ are blissfully disregarded. 

The large bulk of the pre-1933 immigration came, after all, 
culturally and intellectually with empty hands. In many cases it 
was only the clergy sent after them from the Old World which 
prevented them from forgetting their ethnic background alto- 
gether. Americanization meant rise in the social scale and this was 
the most itnmediate goal of these newcomers apostrophized by 
Emma Lazarus on the Statue of Liberty as ‘huddled masses’ and 
‘wretched refuse’. Moreover, since the peak of immigration was 
passed by 1914, the knowledge of Europe possessed by these new 
citizens and their children was not only limited by their scanty 
education and their predominantly East and South European 
background, but is now obsolete. Again and again it happens that 
features of late nineteenth-century Volhynia, Moldavia or Cal- 
abria are enumerated as typical of the rest of Europe.’ As an 
Austrian the present writer was, naturally, moved to find ‘fellow- 
citizens’ who hailed from Bukovina, Dalmatia and Galicia. But 
this lack of synchronization helps, unfortunately, to warp various 
views and judgements. 

Such distortions are, nevertheless, only of a minor nature. 
There are far more basic errors, concerning the very character of 
America as well as of Europe. 

1 A couple of years ago a big American corporation advertising in Time and Life 
magazines featured a picture showing a handful of emaciated women with h 


faces pulling a plough. The text referred to this as a ‘sight not uncommon before the 
war in Central Europe’ . . . we must admit, though, that as vision of ‘liberated’ ' 


Central Europe it is probably not so wide of the mark. 
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There is, first of all, nothing ‘young’ about America. Our 


Western civilization is pretty old and its current artistic and cul- 
tural products show old, if not senile, forms (unlike the Gothic 
cathedrals of France and Spain which are essentially young, or 
the baroque splendour of Austria which is mature). In political 
matters the stages of development of Europe and America are not 
far apart. Democracy, as Disraeli knew very well, is a primitive 
and early form of government—and in this respect we are all 
tombés en enfance. The Hippocratic traits of a plebiscitarian and 
totalitarian dictatorship are not yet discernible in America as in 
Europe, but the difference is one of decades not of centuries. 

All these considerations do not obviate the simple fact that 
rank-and-file Americans operate intellectually with the curious 
notion of ‘progress’ and place themselves at the top of this fic- 
titious ladder. The memories of 1776 incorporated into school 
books have, of course, not only anti-British but also subtly anti- 
European, anti-aristocratic! and anti-monarchical implications— 
and this in spite of the fact that the French and Spanish Bourbons 
came to the aid of the Thirteen Colonies, not to mention men like 
the Marquis de Lafayette, Comte de Rochambeau, Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko (a szlacheiny), Count Pulaski, Baronvon Steuben, Baron 
de Kalb, etc. The political views uttered by the friendly grocer 
in Little Lord Fauntleroy are in many quarters as alive today as they 
were sixty or seventy years ago. The notion that Protestantism 
stands for republicanism whereas Catholicism stands for mon- 
archy, aristocracy, reaction and suppression has not in the least 


_been shaken by the fact that all Catholic nations, save Belgium, 


have republican governments while the Protestant world is, apart 
from the U.S.A., Switzerland and Finland, solidly in the mon- 
archical camp. Yet this notion, which goes back to Montesquieu, 
is old and will not die.* And since only 13 per cent of the Conti- 
nental Europeans are Protestants we have not only a leyenda negra 
pertaining to Spain, but a bigger one, related to all the other 
nations and tribes between the Tagus and the Golden Horn, the 


1 It must not be forgotten that the origins of the U.S. are whiggish and therefore 
eminently oligarchic and aristocratic. Behind the great democratic label there is in 
the United States a society deeply concerned with the crucial problem of social 
crystallization and stratification. There is only one upper class more conscious of its 
status and more exclusive than its American equivalent—that of Switzerland. 

* Professor Ray Billington, in The Protestant Crusade (Macmillan, New York, 1938), 
has given us a good picture of the powerful anti-Catholic momentum in the Revolu- 
tionary War. The suspicion that George III who had signed the Quebec Act, was 
secretly a Catholic, spread like wildfire. 
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Seine and the Niemen. The popular picture of this part of the 
world has always been grim: black bread and the ‘class system’, 
clericalism and illiteracy, women treated as chattels, militarism, 
court intrigue, overbearing parental authority, ignorant, savage 
peasants of doglike subservience and, to crown all, the notion that 
every arrested person is considered to be guilty unless able to prove 
hisinnocence. This picture naturally did not apply to Scandinavia, 
whilst old Germany was credited with harbouring-an odd and dia- 
bolical mixture of bearded professors, bull-necked physicists and 
heel-clicking, monocled Junkers with thin moustaches. The pop- 
ular enthusiasm for a crusade against Germany was thus far more 
pronounced during World War I when the anti-intellectual, anti- 
feudal and anti-monarchical sentiments of the masses could be 
mobilized against the Kaiser and his aristocratic and scholarly 
minions. The same propaganda pattern was, unfortunately, 
‘reissued’ during World War II which, although provoked by a 
former paperhanger and a former bricklayer, was quite perversely 
made into a Dythad for the ‘Common Man’. 

The whole situation is certainly not reassuring and it is all the 
more depressing when we bear in mind that some Catholics share 
these notions about Europe.! On the other hand we must not forget 
that an average German’s notion of Poland used to be not much 
better, and whereas a Spaniard’s picture of, say, Bohemia might 
easily represent a complete blank, there are and always have been 
Americans with very considerable educational and intellectual 
standards, men endowed with an accurate, adaptable and some- 
times.even prophetic knowledge of the Old World. Philip Rahv’s 
recently published anthology of American impressions of Europe 
—The Discovery of Europe—gives us an admirable panorama of 
American observation beginning with Benjamin Franklin. The 
naiveté and primitiveness of some of them (like Ambassador W. H. 
Page,? who must have been a spiritual forerunner of Joseph P. 
Davis) is baffling, but they are completely eclipsed by men like 
George Ticknor, James F. Cooper, Henry Adams, Randolph 
Bourne. The present writer has repeatedly had occasion to meet 
Americans with a brilliant intellectual as well as intuitive grasp of 


1 When the Jesuit weekly America proposed the establishment of a monarchy in 
Spain a learned subscriber protested violently, declaring that to a Catholic a monarchy 
is something worse than a Hitlerite dictatorship. (Vide America, 27 January, 1945-) 

2 The passages in Rahv’s anthology are telling, but the juiciest piece, a discussion 
with Sir Edward Grey in which Page outlined an American plan to go on shooting 
Mexicans until they learn self-government, can be found in Burton J. Hendrick’s 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (Doubleday, Page, Garden City, 1925, Vol. I, p. 188). 
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European problems but—as in most other democratic societies— 
they are’ rarely in university careers,’ or working for the Press, 
they are practically never in politics.” 

From the point of view of the dissemination of news and of 
general information the Press is, of course, of primary importance. 
Yet the educational background of so many of the foreign corres- 
pondents is often less than sketchy. After ample demonstration 
that they can interview Southern Senators, report fires in Brooklyn 
or a baseball game, reporters are sent to European countries with 
the understanding that they are to interpret contemporary his- 
tory. Many of those with a college background fall into the hands 
of extreme leftist groups who succeed in creating the impression 
that they alone are ‘progressive’. Whatever their own views, the 
reporters can usually ‘make sense’ of the socialist theories which to 
them are often the only acceptable brand of Continental ‘democ- 
racy..® Even for the racialist blueprints they have a certain 
(emotional) understanding. Yet while American life has equipped 
them for an appreciation of commercial-financial philosophies no 
less than for the biological vistas of the racialists, the truly conser- 
vative or ‘clerical’ groups remain for most of them ‘mediaeval 
survivals’ from an unsavoury past; Bavarian royalism, Spanish 
Carlism, Hungarian legitimism, Austrian ‘Christian Socialism’* 
remain largely unintelligible. | 

There. are certain defects in the American educational system 
which share responsibility for this situation. Geography until very 
recently was a subject relegated to elementary schools ; history was, 
and is still, taught with a strong (but totally unacknowledged) 
Marxist bias as the clash of economic interests. And while prac- 
tically all the time is devoted to Western Europe the study of other 
regions of the Continent is neglected. In the more old-fashioned 
courses the history of Europe is represented as French history with 

1 A perusal of Ambassador Dodd’s Diary (Harcourt Brace, New York, 1941), showing 
the reactions of a well-known historian as envoy in Berlin in the years preceding’ the 
war, cannot but evoke a mixture of gloom and mirth. The description of a requiem 
for Marshal Pilsudski by this former Y.M.C.A. secretary seems to be almost from the 
pen of Ring Lardner. (Pp. 244-245.) 

* Cf. the sketch of the hopelessly bewildered Acting Under-Secretary of State 
Stettinius by the former Polish Ambassador Ciechanowski. (Defeat in Victory, Double- 
day & Co., Garden City, 1947, p..223.) It must be admitted, though, that the decline 
of intellectual standards in a democratized higher bureaucracy as well as in political 
leadership is a world phenomenon. 

* Hence the curious attitude of so many Americans to propose socialism (and thus 
also totalitarianism) for Europe but to reject it with horror for their own country. 


_ “The term ‘Christlichsozial’ is untranslatable into English, The German language 
distinguishes between ‘sozial’ and ‘sozialistisch’. 
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frills; in more progressive educational institutions, Spain under 
Philip II, Germany after 1848 and the Italian risorgimento are 
added to this meagre fare. One wonders how many of the students 
and professors realize that Lithuania before 1389 was almost as 
large as the Holy Roman Empire or that ‘Little Poland’ in 1950 
would have had a population larger than that of France. 

We have books like that of a former higher official in the State 
Department abounding with fantastic inaccuracies in geography, 
history and demography—nor, we must confess, do they catch 
the eye of the reviewers. A university professor and former ‘brains- 
truster’ who has a permanent column in a respected weekly can 
produce a short article on the Baltic States with eighteen glaring 
mistakes. On the popular level there is a complete confusion about 
the notions of ‘right’ and ‘left’. In the cinemas, in short stories and 
on the stage we still encounter the identification of monocles, 
nazism, aristocracy, fascism, royalty, mediaevalism, Catholicism, 
banking and heel-clicking;! since even Ambassador Dodd ex- 
pected the ‘Pope to favour the Nazi philosophy’ one should not be 
surprised to see the above-mentioned reactionary cocktail con- 
stantly depicted as being opposed toa united front of the ‘Common 
Man’, Communist ‘undergrounds’, persecuted ‘intellectuals and 
artists’ and ‘thinking men and women’.? 

Far more serious than the minor legerdemains of American 
journalists, novelists and radio-commentators are the antics of 
European refugees and other recent immigrants who have so 
heavily contributed to the general disorientation about Europe. 
Gustav Stolper, himself an émigré, in This Age of Fables, is one of 
the few authors who has denounced the misinterpretation of the 
European crisis by refugees. He has pointed out that the vast 
majority of these exiles are socialists who have tried stubbornly to 
explain the fascist and nazi phenomenon with Marxist arguments, 
interpreting it as the ‘defensive movements of dying capitalism’. 
THey had no other choice but to stretch the facts over the Pro- 
crustean bed of their ideology. Overemphasizing the contribu- 


1 Among short stories, movies and stage plays featuring Nazi villains belonging to 
the nobility we will merely allude to K. Taylor’s Address Unknown, Ethel Vance’s 
Escape, L. Hellman’s The Searching Wind, L. Bromfield’s Thou Shalt Not Covet, Ellin 
Berlin’s The Land I’ve Chosen, the films, ‘Once Upon a Honeynioon’ and ‘A Night in 
Casablanca’. The most hilarious concoction is Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine 
featuring a Rumanian count with the name Brancovis. Yet it must be borne in mind 
that the ‘series’ has been started by Sir Philip Gibbs’ Blood Relations. 

2 To what extent these clichés have affected the average American, who at the 
bottom of his heart is averse to ideologies, can be seen in J. P. Marquand’s best-seller, 
B.F.’s Daughter. 
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tions of some of the wealthy entrepreneurs in the Rhine-Ruhr valley 
(and at the same time keeping silent about the huge sums rolling in 
as membership dues from the millions of organized Nazis), they 
have successfully pushed a conspiratorial theory which was well 
received by American Neo-Rousselians. Stolper is happily not 
quite alone in his appraisal of the European emigration, nor has 
the intellectual contribution of all recent immigrants been value- 
less ; one has only to remember the names of Hermann Borchardt, 
Robert Ingrim, Guido Zernatto, D. von Hildebrand and 
others. 

Of course, in dealing with the intellectual réle of the refugees 
one must distinguish between honest and dishonest elements. 
Among those conscientiously and honestly misrepresenting 
Europe were not only persons whose judgement was warped by 
erroneous ideologies ; many of them were just wishful thinkers who 
spoke in glowing terms about the democratic yearnings of the 
European masses and the advisability of exporting purely 
American ideas to the Old World. The incontrovertible fact that 
truly demo-liberal parties (in the American sense) existed prac- 
tically nowhere in sufficient strength outside of the monarchies of 
Northern Europe and Switzerland was never mentioned. Ameri- 
cans, unfortunately, were too easily captivated by the elevation of 
their own political notions to a level of universality. Their latent 
collective messianism received new impetus. It should have been 
the duty of the refugees to warn Americans most earnestly not to 
force their values upon a continent which is allergic to many of 
them. Instead, they fed their American hosts with endless illu- 
sions ; they painted a picture of partisans murmuring the Gettys- 
burg Address before going to bed and of ‘underground’ leaders 
wearing miraculous medals of Thomas Jefferson on their hairy 
chests. They talked about ‘German democracy’ and actually re- 
ferred to Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg; they talked 
about Austrian democracy and had the arsonists of 15 July, 1927, 
in mind ; their allusions to Spanish democracy, to Albanian, Croat 
or Bulgar democracy covered the grim reality of mass-murder, 
mass-exile, mass-slavery. They never took pains to distinguish 
between the libertarian tendencies of the Continental European 
(who is basically a liberal if not an anarchist) and the impossibility 
of imitating Anglo-Saxon parliamentarianism. Few of the refugees 
had the disarming frankness of M. Pierre Cot, who wrote in La 
Voix de France : ‘La dictature qui n'est jamais tyrannique, la seule 
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dictature qui sott compairble avec le principe démocratique, c'est la dictature 
de la majorité.’ Here at least the inverted Hitlerism of so many 
refugees was made completely manifest. 

No less destructive were the activities of refugees who belonged 
to the lunatic fringe. The inner history of emigrations has not 
always been a very savoury one, but the combined talents of a 
Dostoyevsky, a Freud and an Evelyn Waugh would be necessary 
to depict the lives and works of some of the more successful 
European arrivistes in America during the war. The number of 
‘phonies’ among them was legion. They pretended to be former 
members of the Reichstag, the Sejm and the Cortes, they boasted 
false titles, false degrees, imaginary experiences. With all Conti- 
nental communications cut off these impostors had a fairly easy 
time ; they made careers in Washington, received commissions in 
the Army, dyed their hair, married wealthy heiresses, emerged as 
‘re-educators’ or wormed their way into the White House. 

Especially in the more obscure cases the changing of names 
and the assumption of new masks becomes confusing. A New York 
daily, for instance, sent von Schuschnigg’s Austrian Requiem for 
review to a ‘Californian’ professor who boasts a perfectly ‘good’ 
Anglo-Saxon name. This gentleman wrote a highly unfavourable 
notice which was in his own good rights, but the thing the public 
was not told was the fact that a few years ago this scholar’s name 
sounded quite differently, that his citizenship was Austrian and 
that his political allegiance belonged to the extreme left wing of 
the Austrian Socialists. 

The antics of some émigrés are so manifold and extraordinary 
that they border on the miraculous. Perhaps the most curious 
phenomenon on the New York scene is an anti-German asso- 
ciation which makes Lord Vansittart appear like a furious Pan- 
German, yet the members of this group are overwhelmingly 
German. The refugee-supported Communist ‘front’ organizations 
also play an important réle. One of them publishes a monthly 
which once featured on its cover a symbolic picture of the coming, 
‘truly democratic’ Germany dominated by the noble profile of 
Genosse Pieck of the K.P.D. The O.W.I. was honeycombed with 
fellow-travellers—especially the crucial German and Polish de- 
partments ; a cynical young Central European known to be work- 
ing in the Office of War Information and asked whether he 


1 The destructive activities of Austrian Left-Wing Socialists abroad have been vigor~ 
ously attacked by Herr Oskar Pollak, the editor of the Vienna Socialist Arbetterzestung: 
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belonged to the German section answered frankly: ‘Non, je ne suis 
pas encore tombé st bas!” 

It is highly doubtful whether émigrés will again play such a 
leading réle as interpreters of European affairs. To so many 
Americans today it is evident that their brand-new fellow-citizens 
have failed in almost ail respects. Not only was their analysis of the 
character of nazism and fascism false and misleading but also 
their presentation of Russian communism. The psychological 
reasons for the pro-communism of the refugees were only too 
obvious : after so much defeat, humiliation, anguish and persecu- 
tion they thought that they would have, at last, an opportunity to 
jump on the bandwagon of a ‘triumphant’ and ‘popular ideology’. 
Now it may turn out that as American neophytes they were the 
victim of a gross, if not fatal, miscalculation. Still, the sad fact 
remains that their interpretation of Russia and communism did, 
temporarily at least, fall on fertile ground. Anglo-Saxons in 
general and the Americans in particular are prone to believe in 
the noble ideal of the ‘Fifty Fifty’: in compromise, moderation, 
give-and-take, in the Golden Rule and in the avoidance of every- 
thing absolute and radical. Neo-Protestantism (i.e. the dialectics of 
the original Protestant position) as well as commercialism are 
largely responsible for this mentality. Geneva, Lambeth and 
Union Theological Seminary have little understanding for the 
pélerins de l’absolu whether they come from Rome, Moscow, Mecca, 
Jerusalem or Nuremburg. The recognition that this planet har- 
bours ‘absolutists’ who refuse to come to terms with ‘the other . 
fellow’, is now dawning slowly and painfully... . 

There are signs that the picture of Europe is undergoing a re- 
evaluation in the American mind, yet before this process is com- 
pleted new alignments will have taken place. History will not 
wait for psychological adjustments and this, together with the 
grave disappointment about the outcome of the war, will cause a 
great deal of uneasiness. Nothing is more tragic than to suffer 
without knowing why, or to make repeated sacrifices in vain. 
There are thousands of American families which have lost a 
father, a brother, a son or a husband in two wars which made 
sense while they lasted but show a different character in the pers- 
pective of the past and have not produced the results which were 
expected. To a guest of the U.S.A. this is all the more distressing 
because it is difficult to get rid of the impression that the Americans 
form a great nation without peer in good will and in generosity. 
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It seems now that the decision taken by the United States in 
1917 created a situation and initialled a policy which cannot bet 
unmade and knows of no way back to an earlier and happier time. 
She had the opportunity, in World War I, to become an arbiter 
and umpire in a clash which reached its crucial stage one year 
before its termination; America could then have imposed a 
compromise peace closely following the pattern of the Papal peace 
proposals. The developments ever since have harboured a strong 
element of inevitability and America today, largely due to her 
traditional misconceptions of Europe, is committed to the World 
—and the World to America. With two milliard people in the Old 
World and 200 million people in the New the political frontiers of 
America lie of necessity in the blood-drenched plains and moun- 
tains of Europe, Asia and Africa. It is idle to pretend that this 
situation is the fulfilment of the American dream. Americans are 
now faced with the kairds, the time of fatal turns and grave 
decisions. May God now grant them knowledge, understanding 
and clarity of vision. 




















THE OTHER TARTUFE 


First Impressions of Peguy 
By ALICK DRU 


HAT anyone should have seen, as early as 1792, that after 
nourishing the clerical Tartufe it would be necessary, and that 
it was already necessary, to nourish the humanitarian Tartufe 
—what was I saying, “‘after’’—at the same time; for the one does 
not exclude the other, perhaps even the reverse. (Perhaps they 
are really the same.) To think that the same good people who had 
nourished Tartufe for centuries, and how benevolently too, old 
Tartufe, classical Tartufe, clerical Tartufe; and then that this 
same people, the same good honest subjects, citizens, workmen, 
sants, fathers, mothers, children, that this sound stock should 
in addition have to nourish (similarly and simultaneously) the 
second Tartufe, the Tartufe of the modern world, the anti-Tartufe, 
the second-hand Tartufe, the humanitarian Tartufe, in fact the 
other ‘Tartufe. And for how long—the two of them, the one bearing 
up the other, the one fighting the other, supporting the other, 
nourishing the other (at the expense of the same supplier)? For a 
long time no doubt, for a century, for ever—for a good invention is 
never forgotten.”? 


Clio, ‘mumbling through her historic old teeth’, had at last 
been converted to the views of Péguy ; she had once again become 
a muse; and he called his last dialogue after her: Clio, Dialogue de 
Phistoire et de 'dme paienne. Her long sojourn in the universities 
has left its mark, she is facetious (c’est une platsanterie trés spirituelle, 
puisque c’est de mot), and pedantically, she has to attribute the dis- 
covery of ‘/’autre Tartufe’ to the printed page, and knowing every- 
thing she found in Beaumarchais: La Meére Coupable, ou l’autre 
Tartufe. But even coming down a hundred years, to 1892, the 
coup de génie is appreciable, for it takes genius to see the obvious, 
and one can certainly demand that only genius should say the 
obvious; for otherwise it would be too obvious. And this was in 
fact the programme of the Cahiers, the only programme which 


1Clio, p. Gallimard, 1932. All other references are to the Cuvres Completes, 
Editions de >) N.R. F., 1926. 
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Charles Péguy knew or admitted : ‘Dire la vérité, toute la vérité, rien 
que la vérité, dire bétement la vérité béte, ennuyeusement la vérité ennuyeuse, 
tristement la vérité triste: voild ce que nous nous sommes proposé. (And 
here one might drop in all the works that followed during fifteen 
years.) Nous y avons a peu pres réusst.”* 


* * * 


After an interval, which had lasted almost a century, the work 
of Charles Péguy came as the confirmation, the verification and 
the application of the work of Séren Kierkegaard. The ancien 
régime had gone down in the final and terrific Chateaubriand sun- 
set that illuminated the sky with its soft and radiant colours. It 
looked for a moment as though the age of the Philosophes was 
departed, when in fact we were in (or they were in) for a renewed 
and intentisfied enlightenment, an historical enlightenment. It 
had been against authority and orthodoxy (whether clerical or 
anti-clerical) against enlightenment and intellectuals, and the 
enlightenment of the intellectuals, that Kierkegaard had developed 
his work at the beginning of the century; and it was against the 
same two Tartuferies that Péguy developed his work at the end of 
the century. The situation was almost exactly the same, and 
Kierkegaard’s polemic against Hegel and official Christianity was 
repeated by Péguy against the pupil of Hegel, Taine, and against 
the local ‘official Christianity’. 

In each case the protests were made in the name of common 
sense against the intellectuals, the universitaires, the dons, the 
new Tartufes (not forgetting old Tartufe). 

But they would not have been remotely alike if they 
had not both been Christians—to whom history meant nothing, 
who could not trace back their family further than they 
could remember, to whom everything had happened, not on 
paper and in documents centuries old, but happened now. 
They were profoundly and essentially illiterate; in the accepted 
sense of the word they could not and did not read, and both 
drew a distinction between the text and the commentary that 
goes deep ; they could sink themselves in a text, they could not read 
commentaries. Their style is plainly illiterate, their thought is 
illiterate and their polemic was against the pretensions, the 
authority and the imposed orthodoxy of the /iterati : le juif est un 


1 Le Triomphe de la République, 1900. The first Cahier. 
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homme qui ltt depuis toujours, le protestant est un homme qui lit depuis 
Calvin, le catholique est un homme qui lit depuis Ferry ( 1880). 

A great philosophy, Péguy said, was the discovery of a new 
continent in the world of thought. Fools think that philosophies 
contradict one another. The fools are right. ‘Les uns disent que 
|’ éléphant estun animal énorme, les autres disent que I’ éléphant est un animal 
moins énorme. Oui, mon ami, car les uns parlent de I éléphant d’ Afrique, et 
autre de l éléphant d’ Asie.” Péguy and Kierkegaard had explored 
the same continent. 


* * * 


It is a mistake to write ‘le jeune Péguy’, or even ‘le vieux Péguy’ (as 
he did himself). He was Péguy, Notre cher Péguy perhaps, but in any 
case Péguy, from the moment he appears. From the first moment 
he walks steadily on, straight on through school, and lycée, and 
Sorbonne, straight on into the Cahiers, and there he remained, 
with the truth, till in the middle of a sentence of the Note conjointe 
sur M. Descartes he wrote the date: Samed: re" Aout 1914. A few 
days later he was killed in a root field in the opening phase of the 
battle of the Marne. He had married very early, he put all his wife’s 
money into the Cahzers, and he stayed there obstinately slaving at 
his task, obstinately repeating the obvious, undeterred, walking 
straight on ‘avec la pluie entres les dents’ as one after another his 
friends got into the line of fire of his polemic. 

Before going up to the Sorbonne, Péguy had done his military 
service, and his reputation went on ahead of him, obstinate and 
angular they expected him, and found him. Then, as though to try 
everyone’s patience to the limit, he took a sabbatical year, ruined 
his chance of a degree, and wrote Jeanne d’Arc. So that while he 
had been absorbing the philosophy of the modern world he could 
also give out Jeanne d’ Arc. It was dedicated : 


A toutes celles et a tous ceux qui auront vécu leur vie humaine, 
A toutes celles et a tous ceux gui seronts morts de leur mort humaine, 
Pour I’ établissement de la République socialtste universelle. 


His friends charitably bought the book, and he silenced their 
complaints at the really excessive number of blank pages by telling 
them it was to give them time to think. And those who did not take 


1 Note Conjointe, p. 85. 
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advantage of the offer were to taste the terrible impatience of this 
patient peasant, his impatience with the ready-made thoughts and 
the ready-made feelings of those who did not take time to think, 
and whose newest thought and most original feeling was ready 
made. : 

Almost immediately after Péguy’s return from Orléans, 
‘Orléans qui étes au pays de Lorre’, where he wrote Jeanne d’ Arc, he was 
plunged into the Dreyfus Affair. It was a providential beginning. 
Péguy was immediately at the centre point of existence where ideas 
and events are one, and where there is only a step from philosophy | 
to prison. He was fighting on the streets for the truth ; he defended 
Durkheim and Seignobos, and followed Herr and Jaurés, or at any 
rate went with them, for he was no follower. 

It was the Dreyfus Affair that was so wonderfully suited to 
provoke his obstinate mind. It was made of layer upon layer of 
statement, each one of which was given as the truth. And since his 
integrity was committed, everything was involved, his philosophy, 
his life. He had gone spontaneously to the Dreyfusards to fight 
(literally) injustice, oppression, repression, obscurantism. He went 
exactly as he had been told, for he was very obedient as well as 
obstinate, perhaps because he was obstinate; and his masters had 
told him where injustice and oppression and obscurantism lay, and 
he saw it for himself, and he fought. 

No one could have been more saturated with the philosophy of 
the modern world than Péguy. He had gone direct from the house 
of his overworked mother, a rempailleuse de chaises, and illiterate 
grandmother, with nothing but his past that sank a thousand 
years, sheer behind him, straight into the modern world of intel- 
lectuals and revolutionary socialism. But there was his integrity, 
and so there was socialism, and the scientific method in philosophy, 
and there was Jeanne d’Arc. There were, as he was to say later, 
several orders, and the integrity of thought consisted in not sub- 
ordinating what should be co-ordinated, in not cutting short the 
slow growth of vision in favour of the framework. 

Péguy was in no hurry. But as the Socialist Party began to 
develop and to organize and impose its orthodoxy, particularly 
after the resounding victory of the Affair, Péguy became more and 
more isolated. One by one his old associations were cut, and his 
friendships broken, and underneath the violent quarrels and the 
trivial quarrels and his impatience, there was the process of fer- 
mentation into the secret of which no one was allowed to look. 
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The Cahiers only gave an inkling, and often a deceptive one, like 
the dedication to Jeanne, of what was proceeding. His readers 
seem never to have got nearer to the heart of the matter than the 
titles: De Jean Coste, de la Grippe, Entre deux trains. He was still cast- 
ing about to the confusion of his readers; and then in <angwill he 
found the scent, and the enormous diatribe against the modern 
world begins, the attack on the world of Durkheim and Seignobos 
and Jaurés, followed up in De la Situation faite a l’histotre et a la 
soctologte and De la sttuation faite au parti intellectuel devant les acci- 
dents de la gloire temporelle,! and in a thesis actually delivered to the 
Sorbonne: De la situation faite a histoire dans la philosophie générale 
du xix® Stécle. 

In <angwill Péguy was possessed by his subject and for once he 
wrote without a digression, or rather he wrote only one digression. 
For it was the arrival of the unknown fext of Zangwill that started 
him off. His Normalien training dictated that before reading the 
text he should brief himself, consult some encyclopaedias and 
books of reference and study the background of the unknown 
author ; just as Taine gathered together a whole literature in order 
to read La Fontaine’s Fables. And then, for the first time the 
illiterate Péguy triumphed over the Noi malien. 

Taine and Renan are the Ariadne’s thread in the labyrinth of 
Péguy’s digressions, and certainly a writer who abandons himself 
so easily to taking the longest road can be well served by a 
thread, even if it is a little artificial; though Péguy would not 
perhaps have quarrelled with the method. 


‘Ce n’est point par hasard que nous les retrouvons ict (this was three 
years later, in 1907), que nous nous heurtons a eux... ces deux noms 
Taine et Renan, ces deux hommes Taine et Renan nous ont accueillis, nous 
ont salués, au seuil de ces recherches . ... Depuis, ils n’ont pas cessé, ils ne 
cesseront point de nous étre fidéles; et répondant a cette fidélité, nous ne 
cesserons point de leur étre fidéles aussi . . . jusqu’a l’achévement.* 


And the rising note of anger, and the unforgiving fidélité is an 
assurance that the criticism of Taine and Renan was not only 
‘research work’, but the heart of his personal history. 

‘I have the right and the duty,’ Péguy wrote in Zangwill, ‘to look 
in Taine and Renan for the first thought of the modern world, 
what is called the arriére pensée, the deepest thought, which is 


1 Tn all 250 pp., a large part of which is concerned with Renan, and also with Taine. 
* Vol III, p. 213. De la situation faite au parti intellectuel. 
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always the interesting thought.’ No one, I think, questioned the 
right. And M. Romain Rolland’s recollections confirm, or illus- 
trate, Péguy’s right, and the ‘pre-eminent place held by Taine and 
Renan in the thought of the intellectual youth of my time [this is 
in the eighties and nineties when Rolland and Péguy, his junior by 
seven years, were at the Ecole Normale]. Our year at the Ecole 
Normale was divided between the partisans of Taine and the parti- 
sans of Renan.’ The authority was unquestioned, History and 
Criticism meant Taine and Renan. And when Clémenceau went 
to visit Renan’s daughter, Henriette Psichari, he bowed before 
the portrait of the savant, a little tousled, and said : “Fe ne m’ incline 
pas devant beaucoup de monde, mais je m’incline devant celut-la, car il 
nous a fait,’ which takes the era of their authority back a generation, 
back to the generation of Clémenceau, and on to the present day. 

More than half of Zangwill, and much more than half the 
interest turns about Renan, not only because Renan was more 
interesting, but because Péguy was more interested in Renan. The 
question which he asks was the question to which everything led 
back, the question which Péguy had still to answer; and in fact he 
admits at the end of <angwill that he has hardly done more than 
ask a question. 

The interesting thing about Renan is to know why, after abjur- 
ing the difficulties and contradictions and impossibilities of 
Christianity, he allowed himself to become entangled in ‘the far 
greater difficulties and contradictions, and the more impossible 
impossibilities of the barbarous metaphysics’ of modern history. 
Like so many men of his generation, like most of the men of his 
generation, Renan gave up Christianity. That is a step which can 
be understood. But when he had given up subscribing to the old 
review, why did he begin subscribing to the insipid new review, 
published for the boredom of humanity by the modern world? 

When Péguy ceased subscribing to the insipid new review he 
did not begin subscribing to the old (clerical) review. 

The insipid review, le monde moderne, meant precisely ‘the 
importation of the modern scientific method en bloc into the realm 
of history and humanity’ with the result that this ‘secular, atheist, 
positivist, democratic, political, parliamentarian world of modern 
science’ (the chain of adjectives is short for Péguy) believed itself 
to be rid of God, emancipated from God, when in fact, as anyone 
can see who chooses to look beyond words and phrases and appear- 
ances, it had become entangled and suffocated in its god. As long 
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as God is God and man is man, there is freedom, and man is free 
to be man. But by a spectacular irony those who had emancipated 
themselves from God had become mangeurs de bon Dieu, as one calls 
the anti-clericals, they had become stuffed with their own god; 
they had lost their freedom and their humanity in the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge. And what made Péguy particularly angry, 
this method with its scientific claims was accounted modest, and 
Péguy’s intuitive method, as he temporarily called it, was held to 
be conceited. 

It was the prodigious metaphysical audacity of the modern 
historical method, combined with the assertion that it was a 
humble method, that dumbfounded Péguy; for he had not yet 
seen the other Tartufe. 

But if Renan raised the deeper question, it was Taine who gave 
away the secret; Taine who came out clearly and honestly and 
bluntly like the good Professor he was, for being a good Professor 
he was also something.of a child. 

‘Man,’ Taine had written in the Preface to La Fontaine, ‘may be 
considered as a kind of superior animal who produces philosophies 
and poems, more or less as a silkworm produces silk . . . more or 
less Péguy notes . . . Thus I am at my ease and free to look for all 
the causes which went to form my character and his poetry.’ 

And then there is the interminable list with which Taine 
approaches every subject: the milieu, the race, the climate, the 
nation, the government, the bourgeois, the artisan; and coming 
nearer to his character, the life of the poet, his family, his child- 
hood, his youth, his morals, his models; the pursuit of what Péguy 
calls the infinite indefiniteness of detail that demands that those 
who use it should be God; or the system of taking the cetnture in 
order to get to know Paris. 

Renan, on the other hand, usually conceals his claims better ; 
but in the preface to L’ Avenir de la Science, written with a good deal 
of patronizing indulgence for this euvre de jeunesse dating from 1848, 
he recalls the astonishing progress that had been made in the last 
forty years in the historical and sociological sciences. And he 
adds: Mais on voit le bout. He could quietly see the end. ‘In a 


* Of the Vie de 7ésus Taine writes: ‘Berthelot and I vainly told him that this is 
putting a novel in the place of a legend ; that he spoils what is certain by an admixture 
of hypothesis ; that the clerical party will triumph, and pierce him in the weak spot. . 
He is neither cautious nor diplomatic.’ 

This is not the opposite of Péguy’ s picture of the cautious Renan and the simple 
Taine, but it does show Taine’s awareness that in dealing with the clerical party 
caution and diplomacy are advisable. He had suffered quite a lot from Dupanloup. 
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century, humanity will know more or less what it can know about 
its past.” With an admirable and tranquil pride, with his certitude 
and his limitations, as Péguy notes, Renan only usurps the attri- 
butes of an omniscient God, while Taine, the Professor, more 
thoroughgoing, and learned, usurps the réle of creation itself and 
undertakes the part of God the creator, supplying all the causes 
which go to make up his ‘character’. Kierkegaard, and Soloviey 
too, had noted the usurpation involved in the philosophy of the 
modern world. 

But in practice, when Taine and Renan published a book 
they were constrained to forget their scientific method. Like the 
ancients, like Herodotus, like Plutarch, like Plato, they were 
obliged to choose. To choose, Péguy concludes, is the great thing, 
the operative word that divides scientific knowledge from art; to 
choose, he says, is un moyen d'art. 

So that like Kierkegaard before him, Péguy began his polemic 
against the importation of the scientific method into history with 
Either-Or. He had reached, he says, the threshold of the great 
debate, and though it were only the old debate over again in a 
new and eminent form, he had at least established the terms. 


* * * 


In 1904 Péguy was still unaware of his destiny ; he was himself 
still on the threshold. His interest in Renan is the indication of 
how it was to develop. For he had, perhaps hastily, assumed that 
Renan’s break with Christianity was parallel to his own break 
with the Socialist Party, and he thought that this singularly gifted 
man had it in him to abide by his integrity. <angwill, in fact, 
was only the critical part of Péguy’s work of approfondissement, and 
for a time his conclusions seem mainly negative. To his contem- 
poraries the succeeding Cahiers seemed a series of detached and 
violent attacks, ruthless and authoritarian. For it was Péguy who 
excommunicated the Socialist Party, and who called Jaurés a 
traitor; and he seems to envelop the whole modern world in the 
same resounding anathema, claiming that the sun moves and 
that he, Péguy, is unchanging. And like so many violent natures, 
he is more often forgiven than understood. Péguy was in fact 
attributing to the Socialist Party and the parti des intellectuels 
the same integrity which he attributed to the young Renan. And 
when he saw that they belied the integrity with which he credited 
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them, he let his anger loose among them and discovered, much 

about the time that his poetic gifts were stirring, an equal gift for 
invective. La révolution est morale ou elle est ren was a threat that no 
one appears to have taken in. 

At the same time that his destructive criticism was clearing the 
site on which he stood, ‘the content of his integrity, so to speak, 
was becoming clear, his vision was clarifying, and his style was 
developing ; the method was forming that was to make the great 
Cahiers which begin with Notre Jeunesse. In this Cahier, written in 
1910, Péguy entered into the heart of the debate. For although his 


mind seems to run like quicksilver, he was coming to the point: 


Le débat n’est pas entre les héros et les saints, mais contre les intellectuels, 
contre ceux qui méprisent les héros et les saints.» 


Péguy’s slow foot-slogging method, his ponderous, repetitive, 
intuitive method only looks simple and easy when the results are 
taken apart from the footnotes, the endless digressions and paren- 
theses; it was digging down below the accepted formulae. The 
debate was not between the hero and the saint (as the intellectuals 
maintained), it was not the choice between the clear, pagan, intel- 
lectual view of life and the confused, emotional, religious view of 
life; and since he was addressing the intellectuals who still lived 
(and still live) in the world of Taine and Renan, it was important 
to make this clear at the start. Once again it was a question of 
the different orders, which had been present in his mind from the 
beginning. He was concerned that men should not acquiesce in 
the lazy, ready-made world of the intellectuals where the hierarchy 
of orders was settled in advance, where poetry was vague and 
criticism clear and thought logical and pathos profound. So that 
the debate was not the old meaningless debate between good 


‘intelligent classical paganism and confused emotional romantic 


Christianity. The debate was between those who had chosen to 
make their own lives and their own thoughts and those who had 
chosen the ready-made world, between those who had chosen the 
world of choice and those who had succumbed to the ready-made 
world. And perhaps it is not a coincidence that immediately after 
Either-Or, in Fear and Trembling Kierkegaard had stated the debate 
in the same terms, and opposed the ‘tragic hero’ and the ‘Knight 
of Faith’ to the hegelian abstractions of the intellectuals, and in- 
deed the two conceptions are complementary. 


* Notre Feunesse. Oeuvres Complétes, Vol. TV, p. 64. 
Vol. 1 
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But the essential difference between Péguy’s formulation of the 
debate, and the debate as the intellectuals stated it, lies in the 
absence of a programme, and perhaps it is a case for saying that 
it is very conspicuous by its absence. The alternative to the pro- 
gramme of the modern world was not another programme, it was 
not a doctrine of heroism and still less a German volume on das 
Heilige ; it was a polemic against those who despise the hero and 
the saint. For as Péguy was about to show, those who think only in 
terms of programmes, who saw the world in terms of programmes, 
ended with the same programme. All ready-made clothes, as he 
says, are alike, and they are ready made even while they are being 
made. 

And so with another sweeping digression on the history of the 
Third Republic, from the beginning of the modern world which 
he dated from 1881 or thereabouts, that is, the period of noire 
jeunesse, Péguy draws out the implications of the ready-made world 
of programmes, and of despising the hero and the saint. 


L’intérét de la question, l’essentiel est que dans chaque ordre dans chaque 
systéme, la mystique ne soit pas dévorée par la politique a laquelle elle a 
donné natssance. 


Again, it is the orders, the systems which must be kept separate, 
and then that in each order the spirit should not succumb to the 
letter, that the programme should not dominate its source. The 
examples which Péguy takes, as I have said, are drawn from the 
history of the Third Republic, following its stages of development. 
And it is very important to observe, and always to recall, that it 
was not the programme which Kierkegaard and Péguy rejected, 
but the principle ofadhering to a programme in such a way that the 
programme became the thing. For in that moment, what Kierke- 
gaard called the principle of association, and what Péguy called /a 
politique, get command and swallow up every other principle and 
every other order ; so that by trying to bring about equality by means 
of this principle (la politique), socialism comes into contradiction with 
itself, the spirit of socialism comes into contradiction with the polt- 
tique of socialism, and then it can only achieve its aim by the 
annihilation of that which was to benefit from the programme— 
the individual. The system of levelling produces equality, but the 
equality it produces is an abstraction (like all that the intellectuals 
produce). The problem is not to produce ‘equality’, as though it 
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were a boot, but to produce the individual, to produce the thing 
which always is equal; and the touchstone is the hero and the 
saint, the criterion of individuality and of equality. 

In the Third Republic the domination of la politique had been 
spectacular, more especially since 1880, in all parties. The 
mystique, Or spirit as we should say, of republicanism and monar- 
chism and socialism had been devoured by the politique, and where 
the programme dominates over the spirit, corruption sets in. And 
indeed at no period have party politics been so violent and at 
the same time confused and concealed the real questions, so that 
the whole political edifice was constantly in danger from (appar- 
ently) trivial causes. But these causes never came to light in the 
arguments which were modelled on the same pattern in all parties. 
The monarchists compared the spirit and the great tradition of the 
monarchy with the corrupt republican administration; and the 
republicans compared the greatness and spirit of the Revolution 
with the oppression and privilege of the monarchy. And in the 
same way the Socialist Party had used the Dreyfus Affair and had 
turned to political account the principles of justice and liberty for 
which they had been fighting, not merely against the clerical party 
(which would have been a fight between two political parties, and 
a frank struggle for power) but against the Catholic religion, 
against the spirit by which the clericals should have been and 
were not animated. The Dreyfusards had become Combists. 

And with Combe the inevitable development had followed ; 
the truth for which the socialists had been fighting was made 
into a programme to be used by the demagogues, and demagogy 
ended, as it must, in caesarism. 

Péguy’s attack on the scientific method imported en bloc (that 
is out of its order) into sociology had prepared the way for his con- 
ception of a mystique. He had in this outstripped his master Berg- 
son, and long before the appearance of Les Deux sources de la morale 
et de la religion he had seen the inadequacy of Durkheim’s theories. 
Durkheim had taught him that morality was the product of 
society, that conscience, in fact, was the pressure of the group upon 
the individual and that the voice of God was the voice of the 
people. But Péguy too was, in his way, an authority on voices. 
His conceptions had ripened in company with his Jeanne d’Arc, 
the hero and the saint ; and he found the explanations of Durkheim 
as crude as the explanations of Taine, who also believed that all 
voices are other people’s voices, that the milieu explains all, 
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If Durkheim’s theories were followed, it became clear that 
ultimately there was no limit to politics, for society and the state 
are then the source of morality, and morality is that which serves 
the state. Without a mystique there could be no freedom and no 
equality and no fraternity; there could be a socialist programme 
or an Action Francaise programme, but there could be no 
republican spirit and no monarchical spirit, and the course was 
set through demagogy to caesarism. All political extremes are. 
the same because they denote the complete domination of 
politics, the programmes may be the same or varied, but it is 
always the programme that dominates, and when the letter 
counts above the spirit there is no room for integrity; the re- 
publican does not lose his faith in republicanism, he loses 
his faith, the fidélité with which Péguy pursued Taine and Renan 
and the intellectuals. Jaurés was a traitor to Péguy because he had 
lost his fidelity, he had become a slave to his programme and as 
impersonal as his idol. 

Péguy had diagnosed caesarism in the Socialist Party when it 
lost its integrity and devoted itself to a programme. But it was the 
junction of his thought, of his analysis of the scientific method in 
history, and of his fuller understanding of integrity that gives 
Notre Jeunesse such a breadth of interest. 


* * * 


At about the same time, or a little earlier, in 1908, there 
was a cleavage, a break in Péguy’s life, and he began to think 
In a new world in which the great poetic works of the last period 
were composed. He had done what he expected Renan to do; 
he had remained alone with his integrity, he had not subscribed 
to a review or joined a party. He had awoken to the fact that his 
faithfulness was traditional, and when the labour of apfpro- 
Sondissement, as he called it, was completed, he discovered that 
his position was identical with that of the Catholic. But his 
traditionalism was not that of the modern historical thinking 
world where tradition so easily becomes a programme built up 
out of the past and the alternative to a programme built up out | 
of the future, and is characterized as a programme. So that the 
term convert seemed to him a reproach, as though he had been 
converted to a programme, just as Renan had been. And in fact 
he had not changed, he had not joined a party, he had preserved 
his integrity, he had kept the faith. Moreover he always main- 
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tained that faith is easy and natural if only reason is not deflected 
from its natural course. 

His intuitive method he now saw was a moral method 
just as Descartes’ method was a moral method (Discours de la 
méthode pour bien conduire la raison , . .). It was ‘une morale de penser 
ou une morale pour penser, ou st l'on veut tout est morale mae lui. Sa 
méthode est une morale instauratotre pour la aaa de la pensée....’ all 
of which may be applied to Péguy. 

And later in the Note Gonjointe sur M. Deis Péguy describes 
le catholique to a clerical representative of the clerical party 
(and something of a Tartufe). The man who loves walking, 
walking to Chartres (it is here that the quotation comes: ‘avec 
la plute entre les dents’), the Catholic, full of gratuité, is Péguy. 
He knows the way to Chartres, and he does not need the 
signposts to tell him the way (the programme, the Index). 
For whatever the clergyman may say, the signposts are every- 
thing except, of course, essential. They are beautiful, and they 
are useful, and those who love walking, like Péguy, know of no 
greater pleasure than to read them, it is one of the rites of the 
road, and a rite which must be fulfilled. For he is still as obstinate 
as he is obedient. The Protestant, Péguy goes on, is a man who 
makes his own signposts, and is much concerned to defend them. 
‘Le catholique ne consulte les poteaux indicateurs que pour les consulter. 
Le Protestant. . . Samedi 1° Aott 1914.’ That was the end of 
the dialogue which began in 1904. He had ended with the 
paradox, that in the last analysis conscience is obedience to 
authority. 

Péguy’s integrity had grown naturally, as he would have 
said, into faith, he was not a convert from this point of view, or 
would not allow that he was. And really, unless the whole of his 
work is forgotten there is no mystery and no break in his thought 
when it is isolated from his moral growth. But in the poems 
(and also though in a less degree in the prose works) the break 
in his life, his conversion, in fact, can be seen. The despair and 
violence and rancour did in the end give way, and as his work 
became more personal, more true, and approximated more to 
the only type of writing which, towards the end of his life, he did 
not find stale and unreal, to Confessions (to confession he adds), 
then the whole course of his life becomes singularly clear. Clio 
is in fact his confession of faith and of his full integrity. For by 
then Clio was a poetess: 
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Misérables modernes, dit-elle . . . Est-il assez évident que ces malheureux 

ont voulu laiciser la communion; et qu’tls en ont fait cette misérable solidarité 
historique. Qu’ils ont voulu laiciser le Fugement et qu’ils en ont fait ce 
misérable jugement historique. Et qu’ils ont voulu laictser le Fuge et qu’ils m’ ont 
pris, moi misérable. Moi la plus périssable des créatures et la plus pauvresse, 
et la princesse du périssement méme. Or ld-dessus, et ld-dessus les dévots 
se récrient, et crient a l’impiété, et crient au scandale, et crient au sacrilége, 
et crient a la parodie. Mais je dis: les Théologales sont st éclatantes que leurs 
lumiéres transparaissent dans les détournements méme que l’on en fait... 
Que m’importe, dit-elle, avec une sorte de colére, que m’importent que ces 
détournements soient des laicisations. Dieu aime mieux peut-étre une Vertue 
détournée que pas de Vertue du tout. Oui ces modernes ont voulu éliminer d’ eux, 
de leur société, de leur famille, de tout leur étre toute substance de chrétienté, 
Fe le sais peut-étre dit-elle, et si quelqu’un le sa it, c’est mot. Mais je sais 
aussi, dit elle, que la gréce est insidieuse, que la grdce est retorse et quelle 
est inattendue. Il faut se méfier de la grdce, dit V’histoire. Quand elle veut 
avoir un étre, elle l’a. Elle ne prend pas les mémes chemins que nous. Elle 
prend les chemins qu'elle veut. Elle ne prend pas les mémes chemins qu'elle 
méme. Elle ne prend jamais deux fois le méme chemin. Elle est peut-étre 
libre, dit l’ histoire, elle la source de toute liberté. 


And in the last pages of The Present Age Kierkegaard reached 
the same point, and saw in the political movement of the present 
age, in the complete victory of politics over everything, and the 
consequent distress of the individual, the opening for grace. For 
just as the Reformation had been the beginning of the political 
age, the age of the triumph of politics, under the appearance and 
terminology of a religious development, so (Kierkegaard thought) 
the Revolution of 1848 was the beginning of a religious develop- 
ment. The sense in which this may be true is given in the work of 
Charles Péguy. 

‘7 a un office, j’at des responsabilités énormes,’ Péguy said to Lotte, 
his faithful and appointed Boswell. ‘Je n’ai pas une vie ordinaire. 
Ma vie est une gageure.’ All these expressions, and the note of 
authority with which they are used, recall Kierkegaard. ‘Au fond 
c’est une renarssance catholique qui se fait par moi.’ Péguy was never 
in a hurry, and there is no need to hurry him now that he is dead. 
Kierkegaard began to stir about a century after his birth, and 
perhaps the same may be true of Péguy. It is after all only the 
second rate which is limited to an instantaneous effect, the 
vulgarisateur. | 

Péguy’s mission was to rediscover the truths of Christianity 
behind the Tartuferies that obscure them, to go behind old 
Tartufe and behiad the other Tartufe, to find the truth, the whole 
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truth, the stupid truth, the dull truth from which the modern 
world shields itself by seeing only old Tartufe or the other Tartufe, 
and to go behind Tartufe and see where the truth was laicised 
or twisted. Like Kierkegaard he might have headed his polemic 
‘I want honesty’. ‘Des explications,’ he wrote, ‘ga ne prend pas.’ 
Though to be sure he gave them, in hundreds of pages; but it is 
not the explications that take, any more than it is Kierkegaard’s 
explanations that take (who had the same hard contempt for 
_ them, and an equal facility for giving them). It is their honesty. 
And if, as they believed, their work is to be part of a Christian 
renaissance, it will be because their work demands, expects and 
(for the most part) receives an honest attention. It is the dis- 
honest writer who is always being misunderstood. And they 
neither of them cheated. ) 

‘La Foi, ga ne m’étonne pas,’ Péguy said. ‘Des gens comme nous ont 
toujours autant de foi qu’il faut.’ And he turned the thought of the 
reader away from the hard and fast prejudices that surround 
faith to lead him back to the same question through hope and 
grace. ‘L’espérance ne va pas de sot. . . pour espérer, il faut avowr regu 
une grande grace.’ For although he said that freedom meant believing 
what one believed (or more briefly believing), grace was the 
source of all freedom. 

And in this sense Péguy’s use of the word mystique, in spite of 
the attendant dangers (though they are much less than might 
be supposed, provided there is no cheating), is the key to his 
work ; a mystique as he says which informs /a politique. His genius, 
as M. Romain Rolland rightly says, lay precisely in the fact that 
he recognized in himself ‘un homme de moyen’, or as he said himself: 
‘un bon frangats de l’espéce ordinaire, et vers Dieu un fidéle et un pécheur 
de la commune espéce. His common sense revolted against the 
extremes to which the intellectuals were committed. His mystique 
was not an extreme: 


Et Varbre de la grace et l’arbre de la nature 
Ont lié leur deux troncs de neuds si solennels . . . 
Que c’est la méme essence et la méme stature. 


It was not grace that was difficult, but the absence of it: 


Quand on connait un peu la grdce, quand on en a quelque expérience, fit- 
elle historique, fit-elle je dirat littéraire (for he emphasized the parallel 
between genius and grace) le probléme n’est pas dans l’action de la grace. 
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Il est dans son inaction. Il est dans les limitations qu'elle regoit . . . Pourquoi 
elle n’agit pas toujours et partout. 

Cette espéce de fausse honte qui sévit malheureusement chez les catholiques, 
ce respect humain, ce mauvais respect, cette courte honte fait qu’ils ne pensent 
jamais qu’d apporter leur preuves. (Et ce qu’ils nomment leurs preuves, c'est 
généralement des excuses.) (Ils plaident toujours coupables.) C’est les preuves 
des autres qu'il faut demander. Fe voudrais bien les voir, les preuves des autres. 

C’est comme les célébres preuves de l’existence de Dieu. Pour une téte 
un peu véritablement philosophique, le véritable probléme n'est pas du plein, 
mais du vide ou plutét des vides. Le véritable probléme n’est pas de Dieu 
mais, si je puis dire, des limitations et j’irai jusqu’d dire des manquements de 
Dieu.* 


And this was really the question with which Péguy had started, 
the question which fills Jeanne d’Arc, the absence of grace and of 
God; and it was his love of .les damnées de la terre that made him 
identify (so fruitfully) socialism and Christianity and in doing 


so discover all that the old and the other Tartufe concealed. So 


that at the end of his life he could say C’est par un approfondissement 
constant dz notre ceur dans la méme voie que nous avons trouvé la vore 


chrétienne. 





And then in the poem that commemorates his pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame de Chartres the road he took through the Beauce, 
the country of his birth, becomes the road of ‘approfondissement’, 
of his mystique: 


Nous voici parvenus sur la haute terrasse 

Ow rien ne cache plus Vhomme de devant Dieu, — 
Ou nul déguisement ni du temps ni du lieu 

Ne pourra nous sauver, Seigneur, de votre chasse. 


Voict la gerbe immense et lV’ immense liasse, 
Et le grain sous la meule et nos écrasements, 
Et la gréle javelle et nos renoncements, 

Et Pimmense horizon que le regard embrasse. 


Et notre indignité cette immuable masse, 

Et notre basse peur en un pareil moment, 

Et la juste terreur et le secret tourment 

De nous trouver tout seuls par devant votre face. 


1 Note Conjointe sur M. Descartes, p. 136-137. 
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“°TIS HEAV’N SHE SPEAKS!” 


The Complete Works of St. Theresa of Jesus. Translated and edited by 
Professor E. Allison Peers from the Critical Edition of P. Silverio de 
Santa Teresa, C.D., with General Introduction, Introduction to 
each work, translator's comments, documentary Appendix, 
bibliography and Indices: (1) subject-index; (2) index to the 
principal figures of speech and illustrations; (3) index to scriptural 
quotations and references ; (4) index to principal persons mentioned ; 
and (5) index to principal places mentioned: all with cross- 
references and covering the entire text, introductions and com- 
ments. Three vols. (Sheed & Ward. £3 3s. net.) 


THE jewels of universal literature rarely survive the centuries in their 
original material form. That the manuscript books of St. Theresa 
remain today in an excellent state of preservation is mainly due to the 
prevision of King Philip the Second of Spain, whose political per- 
sonality has bestirred the minds of writers of many nations, but whose 
patronage of the arts and sciences is knowledge that has been lost in 
the torrent of political judgement and criticism. The royal library of 
the Escorial, one of the richest collections, not only of rare and precious 
manuscripts but also of printed books, was one of the earliest great 
public libraries of the world. Its foundation alone would have honoured 
the name of any other monarch. In the case of Philip the Second it is 
little known save to a select group of historians and investigators. 

It was the golden age of Spanish letters. A diversified throng of 
talented minds had wrought a language that became an instrument of 
expression so chaste and so noble as to bear comparison with the 
classics of the ancient world. Among them was a woman, a nun known 
in religion as Theresa of Jesus, who was to prove a spiritual benefactress 
to the human race, diffusing light and gladness, and dispelling darkness 
and sorrow in hearts in distress, in souls in error or despair, a guide, sure 
and gentle, along the way of perfection. In her own day she was held 
in eminence as a writer and teacher, and it was this that moved the 
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King, who, wielding the destinies of two worlds, lived in the company 
of books and scholars, to place her writings in the shelter of the library 
of the emporium of learning which he had built in the mountains of 
Guadarrama. Few Saints and writers of other ages have weathered so 
well the hazards of time: wars and upheavals, indifference, corruption 
and vandalism, as Theresa. Four out of five of her major works are 
today preserved at the Escorial in their autograph form: the Life, 
the Way of Perfection, the Foundations, and the Method for Visitation of 
Convents. The autograph of the Interior Castle is preserved at the Dis- 
calced Carmelite convent at Seville, and a second autograph of the 
Way of Perfection is in possession of the Discalced nuns at Valladolid, 
where there is also an abundant and remarkable collection of auto- 
graph letters of the Saint. Other less copious autograph records may 
be found at the convents of Seville and Alcala. 


The first publication of St. Theresa’s complete works in 1588 
under the editorship of Fr. Luis de Leén, prince of Spanish lyrical 
poetry, and one of the shining lights of the academic life of Salamanca, 
was succeeded by a stream of hundreds of editions, reprints, translations 
and commentaries, culminating in the monumental twentieth-century 
work, in twelve large volumes, of Fr. Silverio de Santa Teresa, C.D. 
In his reproduction of the text, the innumerable errors, omissions and 
inaccuracies of previous editions were corrected. Every line was 
carefully compared with the autographs or with photostats of them. 
But the work has also a high value in its exegetical, historical and 
literary content. The introductions, notes, comments and documentary 
records are treatises in themselves ; and the publication of four hundred 
and fifty letters of the Saint, all reproduced directly from autographs, 
give her an unrivalled position in the epistolary literature of her country. 
Fr. Alberto Risco, S.J., a modern Theresan authority, says of Fr. 
Silverio’s work: ‘It is the best work on St. Theresa and her Reform 
that has yet been written. Indeed, nothing better may ever be written.’ 


Such is the work upon which Professor Allison Peers, following 
his published studies of Spanish mysticism, has based his superb 
English version of the complete works of St. Theresa. His modest 
prefatory words convey little idea of the magnitude of the work he 
undertook more than seven years ago. ‘Every page of St. Theresa’s 
work,’ he writes, ‘bears the indelible impress of her forceful and vivid 
personality. In addition to the difficulty of interpreting that personality 
by means of a translation, there are stylistic difficulties of a kind 
presented by few, if any, other Spanish writers of the first rank . . . in 
nothing that she wrote could her strong individuality be concealed. 
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No translator could hope to convey that impression as fully and forcibly 
as do the original words. .. .’ 

The language of St. Theresa in her writings is the plain unaffected 
colloquial tongue of the people of her time—‘sanctified common 
sense’ is what she spoke and wrote, says Professor Allison Peers. She 
had no use for what she called ‘novelty and foppery in writing’. 
Disdaining literary conventions, but always refined and delicate, 
she used a simple, natural medium for the purpose of expounding 
the most exalted and abstract concepts, and placed them within the 
understanding of the ordinary man and woman. She often gives the 
impression of writing at the behest of another, as if the splendid 
resonance and easy flow of her periods, and the narrative of her 
contemplations or her raptures, were being dictated by a higher 
Being, while she hearkens and interprets or renders them so that 
they shall be clearly imparted to all, to the learned and the unlearned, 
to the poor and the rich, to the pious and the impious. 


Professor Allison Peers has revivified in another language, with 
truly remarkable freshness of narrative and colour, the entire work of 
one of the most exquisite of human minds. Like St. Theresa in her day, 
he, too, has used the plain-spoken natural language of his countrymen 
in his day. Like her he seeks the true words, and interprets and renders 
them so that all shall understand. One is struck with the reverence 
with which his critical skill is used to clarify some obscure passage. 
There is no dogmatism of tone, no vain appreciations, no straining of 
meaning. He seems to be handling something holy, ‘those rare works 
where thou shalt leave writ Love’s noble history, with wit taught thee 
by none but Him’ as our own Richard Crashaw described the books 
of the saintly mother of Avila. Her English scribe will say with the 
English poet: ‘ ’Tis not Spanish, but ’tis Heav’n she speaks!’ 

BERNARD MALLEY. 


AN ANGLICAN THEOLOGIAN 


Christ, The Christian and the Church. A Study of the Incarnation and its 
Consequences. By E. L. Mascall. (Longmans, Green & Co. 155.) 


THE comprehensive title of Mr. Mascall’s latest book is not entirely 
justified by its contents. His readers must be prepared, not so much 
for an easily intelligible exposition of the central Christian theme, as for 
an abstruse and somewhat technical essay on the theology of the 
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Incarnation. So considered it is in many respects an interesting and 
instructive piece of work; though I doubt whether the noteworthy 
intellectual gifts of the author of He Who Is are here displayed to the 
best advantage. It is true that Mr. Mascall is professedly concerned 
with the more developed metaphysics of the orthodox Christology ; but 
his standpoint demands a number of concessions from his readers 
before he can hope to carry them with him. He has been chiefly 
influenced by his secondary sources, the Scholastic theologians and 
the Moderns, rather than by Scripture and the earliest Tradition. 
This is well enough so far as it goes—though it is perhaps only an 
entirely legitimate procedure for those who derive their theology, as 
did St. Thomas, from the infallible magisterium of the Catholic Church, 
but it can hardly prove satisfactory to the many among the author’s 
own Communion who may feel disposed to question not a few of 
his assumptions. After the briefest preliminaries, Mr. Mascall’s starting 
point is ‘the classical terminology of the Incarnation’ as formulated 
at the Council of Chalcedon. Apart from a reference to the familiar 
dogmatic texts, he is not concerned to exhibit the traditional Christo- 
logy as this emerges from the New Testament. The four centuries 
which cover the process known since the days of Harnack as the 
*‘Hellenization of Christianity’ Mr. Mascall takes in his stride. 

Within its prescribed limits the treatment is learned and extremely 
able. Few theologians could fail to draw profit from the discussions 
on the difficulty of reconciling the Incarnation with the Divine 
impassibility, on the various theories of the Kenosis, on ‘Christology and 
Psychology’ and on the problem of Christ’s human knowledge. Highly 
suggestive also is Mr. Mascall’s correlation of the Christian Liturgy, 
and especially the Eucharist, with the theology of the Incarnate Word. 
His method is eclectic and to a large extent controversial; there is an 
abundance of quotations from other writers and some detailed criticism 
of Christological views which the author finds it necessary to qualify 
or reject. 

The particular aspect of Christology which Mr. Mascall wishes to 
emphasize concerns the fact 


That in Jesus of Nazareth human nature is permanently and 
inseparably united to the Person of the Eternal Word, that by 
baptism men and women are re-created by incorporation into the 
human nature of Jesus and receive thereby a real communication 
of the benefits of his Passion, that sanctification is the progressive 
realization in the moral realm of the change that was made in the 
ontological realm by baptism, that incorporation into Christ is 
incorporation into the Church, since the Church is in its essence 
simply the human nature of Christ made appropriable by men, 
that all the thought, prayer and activity of Christians, in so far as it is 
brought within the sphere of redemption, is the act of Christ himself 
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in and through the Church which is his Body—these are the ideas 
that I have tried to expound ; and the thread that unites them all is 
the doctrine of the permanence of the manhood of the glorified and 
ascended Christ. 


This is the persuasive theme elaborated, with occasional digressions, ’ 
throughout Mr. Mascall’s pages. What is to be said of it? Certainly 
it provides a point of view with which every Catholic theologian can 
sympathize, all the more so as the author is himself so much in sym- 
pathy with Catholic theologians. It is therefore with some reluctance 
that one records dissatisfaction. In the interests of a coherent synthesis, 
I think that Mr. Mascall has over-simplified the data, to the point, 
in one important particular at least, of being seriously misleading. 
When it is said (p. 109) that ‘the believer’s own human nature... is 
strengthened and perfected by its grafting into the archetypal human 
nature of the Ascended Lord’, and again (p. 149) that ‘the very 
essence of the Church is the human nature of Christ communicated 
to men by adoption and incorporation . . .’, I find myself curiously 
unresponsive. Such language does not seem to me a fair paraphrase of 
the thought of St. John and St. Paul. The Pauline formulae ‘in Chris?’ 
and ‘in Christ Jesus’ point to our life in Christ’s mystical Body, as well 
as to His dwelling ‘by faith in our hearts’, but not, surely, to His 
imparting to us a participation in His own unique human nature. We 
share in the divine-human life of Christ ; but this life, as now vivifying 
the Church, exists in our human nature rather than in His. Moreover, 
this life is poured out upon us, not from Christ alone, but conjointly 
from the Holy Spirit, the ‘soul’ of His mystical Body. And it is with 
reference to the function of the Holy Spirit in the Church that the 
book is least satisfactory. 

It would of course have been impossible for Mr. Mascall to treat 
of his theme at all without allusion to the Spirit of Christ. But the 
dominating role assigned to Him in the New Testament is not reflected 
in these pages. It would be an interesting question to consider how 
much of the book would have to be rewritten, or its essential thesis 
modified, if the Holy Spirit did not exist at all! Very little, it seems 
to me. And if this is so, it suggests that there is something wrong 
somewhere. ‘Per Christum ad Patrem in Spiritu is the pattern of Catholic 
life,” says Mr. Mascall truly; but his book hardly serves to illustrate 
that great principle. Perhaps it is that he has read too widely and too 
much; at least one gets the impression that he has not sufficiently 
evaluated or assimilated his sources. If we are to descant upon ‘Christ, 
the Christian and the Church’, surely it is better to start with the 
Gospels and, for our theology, with the Last Supper discourses in 
St. John, and not with an analysis of Persona or even with the Fathers 
of Chalcedon. We shall gain more insight into the nature of our union 
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with Christ from a study of St. Paul than from the theologians of 
Mysticism. At any rate, the Christian metaphysician, whose mind is 
naturally attuned to an enthusiasm for mystical experience, must resist 
the temptation to impose its categories upon the’ manifold variety of 
the Christian life as revealed in the New Testament. 

Not that Mr. Mascall is unaware of the correct theological method, 
not that he fails to appeal to the sources of Revelation for his support; 
the lack of balance and proportion lies, it seems to me, in his having 
chosen to argue for what he conceives to be ‘the central principle of 
Christian theology’, namely, ‘the doctrine of the permanence of Christ’s 
manhood’, rather than to expound his theme on the Trinitarian 
foundations which are its real basis. Mr. Mascall’s intellectual pre- 
occupations lend an incidental interest to his work, but they do not 
assist him in his attempt to disclose ‘the architectonic and synthetic 
power of the central truth of the Christian Faith’. The treatment is too 
eclectic, the use of his innumerable authors too undiscriminating, to 
have achieved that. He lists over 150 works in his Bibliography ; apart 
from St. Thomas, only two of them are ex professo treatments of the 
Incarnation by Catholic theologians. Aldous Huxley is there, but not 
M. J. Lagrange; A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, but not 
Lebreton or Grandmaison. Books by Garrigou-Lagrange and Vonier 
are cited ; each of these authors has written an important work on the 
Incarnation; neither of them is mentioned. The characteristic view of 
mystical knowledge expressed by the author referred to in the footnote 
on p. 56 is rejected by Thomists generally, and explicitly by Garrigou- 
Lagrange, whom Mr. Mascall quotes with approval elsewhere. Pope 
Pius XII’s encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi is cited in a footnote; but 
the document as a whole has clearly had a negligible influence on the 
author’s work. The well-known works of Mersch on the Mystical Body 
are on the list, but not the earlier, and far more significant, Theology 
of St. Paul by Fernand Prat. These inconsistencies are mentioned, not 
as being themselves of much importance, but as illustrations of the 
line of approach. The book as a whole throws a welcome light on what 
may yet prove a very fruitful movement of thought within the Church 
of England, but it can hardly take its place beside the recognized 
Catholic tractates on the subjects with which it deals. 

AELRED GRAHAM. 


THEOLOGY IN THE MARKET PLACE 


Theology and Sanity. By F. J. Sheed. (Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


Ir is encouraging to find that in England, no less than on the con- 
tinent, Theology is not a monopoly of the clergy. Mr, Sheed’s book isa 
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most valuable piece of theological vulgartsation; it should prove useful 
not only to the layman for whom it is chiefly intended, but to the 
clerical student who finds himself discouraged, not without cause, 
by the aridities of the standard Dogmatic Manuals and ill-equipped 
for scaling the airy heights of the Summa Theologica. After an illuminating 
discussion on the nature of the human mind, with particular reference 
to the study of divine revelation, the book falls conveniently into three 
parts—‘*God’, ‘Creatures’ and ‘Oneself’. Within this framework Mr. 
Sheed contrives to expound succinctly the whole corpus of Catholic 
teaching. His method, agreeably enough, is doctrinal—an ‘exploration’ 
of the Church’s dogma—rather than apologetic; while at the same 
time he has a constant eye for those outside the fold, incidentally 
providing the apologist with not a little argumentative ammunition. 

The best parts of the book are those where Mr. Sheed has freest 
play for his exceptional gifts as an expositor and his happy knack of 
lucid illustration. He has wisely not crowded his pages with references 
to learned works, though he has clearly thumbed his St. Thomas. 
Simplicity has been his chief aim; which is not to say that some of 
his chapters do not call for careful reading. Inevitably, there are 
weaknesses; most conspicuously in his treatment of New Testament 
sources and in the theology of the Incarnation. The need for com- 
pression may perhaps account for most of these ; but, as it is to be hoped 
that the book will run into many subsequent editions, it may not 
be out of place if I draw attention to what strike me as the more 
important among them. 

In the chapters (xvi and xvii) which deal more explicitly with the 
Redeeming Mission, I think that Mr. Sheed would have done well to 
emphasize that it was Christ’s Messtanic claim which was the crucial 
issue. His claim to be the unique Son of God was of course included in 
this ; but the ideas of Divinity and Messiahship were quite distinct in the 
minds of the Jews. The point is perhaps a subtle one, though not 
beyond Mr. Sheed’s capacity to bring out; to make straight for our 
Lord’s Godhead is to short-circuit the New Testament evidence and to 
weaken the cumulative force of the texts. Again, I think it verges on 
theological sentimentalism to say (p. 185) that the Agony in the 
Garden was the Passion’s ‘fiercest point’. St. John and St. Paul, who 
understand this mysterious matter best, do not seem to see it so; they 
place it on the Cross. Lagrange has pointed out that Christ’s own 
words reveal that His mental torment was greater on Calvary than in 
Gethsemane. Here in His prayer he could still use the wonted word, 
‘Father’ ; there he was reduced in His dereliction to the cry, ‘My God, 
My God. . . .? The theory of Christ’s sacrificial death, alluded to on 
p. 190, though linked with a celebrated name, presents a host of 
difficulties and is not universally accepted by Catholic theologians; it 
might have been well to indicate that it is not the only tenable one. 
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Finally, Mr. Sheed would be repaid by referring again to St, 
Thomas’s teaching on the Hypostatic Union. (This consecrated term 
does not appear in the index!) The second, sixth and seventh questions 
of the third part of the Summa have an especial bearing on much of the 
doctrine expounded in these pages. The Grace of Union gave to our 
Lord’s human nature substantial sanctity; Christ as man was holy with 
the holiness of God. Thus it is scarcely correct to say (p. 204) that ‘He 
needed the indwelling of the Holy Spirit . . . to elevate and sanctify 
His. human nature’. Likewise, in virtue of the same principle, it is 
misleading to affirm (p. 227) that “The life which is Christ’s . . . is 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in his human nature’. Mr. Sheed is 
right in insisting that the Holy Spirit, with His gifts, dwelt in Christ’s 
human soul just as He does in ours; it might have been added also 
that He received a fresh outpouring of the Spirit after the Resurrection, 
But the divine ‘Life’ which vivified our Lord’s human nature, and the 
‘Grace’ which adorned it, come directly from, are in fact identical 
with, the Person of the Son of God, to whom that nature was hypo- 
statically united, and are not dependent on the communication of the 
Holy Spirit to His created soul. It is a tribute to, rather than a dis- 
paragement of, Mr. Sheed’s work that it should be so closely, and on 
the whole so accurately, reasoned as to call for such precisions as these. 
He has made a very notable contribution to the popular exposition of 
Catholic theology. 

AELRED GRAHAM. 


ON VIRGIL 


Virgil’s Mind at Work—An analysis of the Symbolism of the Aeneid. By 
Robert W. Cruttwell, M.A. Pp. x. + 182. (Basil Blackwell, 1946. 
10s. 6d.) 

Virgil. By F. J. H. Letters, M.A., LL.B., pp. 168. (Sheed and Ward, 
1946. 8s. 6d.) 


WITH immense ingenuity Mr. Cruttwell has traced associations 
between a number of persons and things in the conscious, subconscious 
and even unconscious processes of Virgil’s mind ; he sets forth his con- 
clusions in twelve chapters, each of which deals with a pair of these 
correlative symbols (‘Atlas and Hercules’, ‘Hut and Hive’, etc.), and 
with any other ideas that can be grouped round the original pair. The 
result is twelve labyrinthine chapters of very hard reading: alternos 
orbibus orbis impediunt, and for me at least they are impenetrable indeed. 

Yet there are often interesting suggestions buried in the argument 
(as that on the names of the keepers of Sylvia’s pet stag) ; there is useful 
information—the description, for instance, of the tabula Iliaca found at 
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Bovillae ; and sometimes phrases from different parts of the poem are 
brought together in a striking way. But the conclusions seem of unequal 
value: I can believe, for instance, in Evander’s bearskin in spite of the 
parallel custom quoted from the Algonquin Indians; but I cannot 
believe that Aeneas carried Anchises on his shoulders in order to make 
his mark as the ‘Atlas-descended and Hercules-succeeding . . . 
burden-bearer’ ; nor that Mercury (on his way to take the message to 
Aeneas at Carthage).alighted on Mount Atlas for reasons of the same 
kind. Some mountain was needed if the echo of Homer (Od. V) was to 
be a worthy one, and Atlas was obviously more convenient than any 
other ; or (in the language of the rabbins) the Atlas-alighting Mercury 
on his way to urge on the Dido-detained Aeneas corresponds to the 
Pieria-alighting Hermes going to free the Calypso-captured Odysseus. 
It all fills me with unlearned doubts; and reminds me of Chester- 
ton’s answer to the man who explained that the church spire ‘goes up 
like that’ in commemoration of ‘the phallic worship of antiquity’ : 
‘Why, of course, if it hadn’t been for phallic worship, they would have 
built the spire pointing downwards and standing on its own apex!’ No 
doubt many of the relations traced by Mr. Cruttwell really did affect 
Virgil’s mind ; they did in this case or that determine the choice of a 
word, the mention of a name or the form ofa story. But the echoes he is 
trying to catch have long died away, and even if we do recapture them 
can now add only a thin and wavering descant to Virgil’s song. 
Monsignor Knox has said of Virgil that ‘to understand him, you must 
_ appreciate’ not the influences which earlier literature had on Virgil, 
but the influence which Virgil has had on later literature’. And so 
many will perhaps be more moved by the cry of the Strymonian cranes, 
echoing from Ilium to Ostia and down to the Inferno itself (Il. III, 3; 
Aen. X., 264; Inf. V., 46), than by the buzzing of the bees that is to 
remind us of the beehive-hutments of Romulus (p. 121) ; many will be 
more interested by the Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid, by the learned 
ignorance of Comparetti, or by the echoes and quotations in St. 
Augustine or St. Bernard than by questions of remote and difficult 
archeology. Virum te putabo, st haec legeris : hominem non putabo. 


ViIRGIL’s gradual disappearance from the mind and imagination of 
our times is something so sad that one welcomes any attempt to call 
him back from his descent to Avernus. Mr. Letters assumes that his 
language will not much longer be understood among us (for it will have 
‘ceased to be necessary for Matriculation’), but tries nevertheless to 
save for us,some ghostly likeness of his speechless shade before it 
vanishes like Eurydice into thin air. 

After giving some account of Virgil’s life and of the tradition into 
which he was born and bred, he turns to a description of the poems 
illustrated by extracts and by eomparisons with Lucretius, Homer and 
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others. Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the page of 
quotation from allegorical interpreters of the seventeenth century; the 
rest is taken up with familiar discussions. 

Although all quotations are provided with translations which give 
at least the bones of the original, it is difficult to know how much of the 
book would be intelligible to one who knew nothing of Greek or Latin. 
Much of it is concerned with comparisons ii which both the terms will 
be unknown to such readers: they will learn little of Virgil when they 
hear that he differs in this point or that from Lucretius or Theocritus, 
and it will be difficult to convince them of his importance by this purely 
literary discussion. A few pages of Theodor Haecker or a sight of the 
woodcuts of Sebastian Brant might do more to stir their piety and 
interest. 

It is a pity that the book has neither index nor list of chapters; and 
that the printer has served it so ill. A title-page and running title in 
sans, a misproportioned page, a strange Germanic fount of Greek and a 


number of misprints conspire against the author’s success. 
J. B. SANDEMAN, O.S.B. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS AND AUTHORITY 


Clémenceau and the Third Republic. By J. Hampden Jackson in the 
‘Teach Yourself History Library’. Edited by A. L. Rowse. 
Pp. 266 (English Universities Press. 55.) 

SEVERAL volumes of the series “Teach Yourself History’ have already 
appeared. The name of Mr. A. L. Rowse, the editor, is the guarantee 
offered to the general reading public that these books are not just 
another publishing venture, and the editor’s general introduction sets 
out the claims of the series. The volumes are to teach history ma 
biography; the history of the Third Republic in the present case, via a 
life of Clémenceau, and when completed the series ‘should be some- 
thing new, as well as convenient and practical, in education’. ‘I need 
hardly say,’ the Editor adds, ‘that I am a strong believer in people 
with good academic standards writing once more for the general 
reading public, and of the public being given the best that the uni- 
versities can provide.’ 

Clémenceau and the Third Republic comes therefore with very definite 
claims before the general public, claims which the general public are 
in no position to check, for these claims draw a distinction between 
the amateur and the professional. 

Mr. Jackson’s introduction makes his purpose clear : ‘To understand 
Clémenceau is to understand France. Not the whole of France; there 
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are important aspects of the French tradition which were foreign to 
him: the religious and mystic France, the Roman and Gothic France 
were beyond his range. What he typifies is the prevailing France as the 
world has known her during the last hundred years.’ And, carefully 
read, this is fair comment; for it means, I think, that there are to be no 
surprises, that we are to be given the history of France as the world 
sees it, our memories are to be refreshed with the facts presented in the 
light to which we are accustomed, even if we find it casts no shadows 
and leaves a black and white picture, the black and white picture that 
is so different from the shadows and highlights of reality. 

And in fact Clémenceau and the Third Republic is a cursory reading of 
the last fifty years of French history from the Radical Socialist point 
of view: the Clericals are clerical, the Progressives are progressive 
and the world is divided into those forward-looking men who fight 
for liberty, and the minority who are, in a word, reactionary. The 
terminology is very simple throughout, and France is explained in 
the very terms which need to be explained. The suggestion that 
there are aspects of the French tradition which can be overlooked is at 
variance with the aims set by Mr. Rowse, who holds, and holds rightly, 
that we cannot ‘hope to understand the world of affairs if we do not 
know how it came to be what it is’. The object of education should 
surely be to teach the general public to examine the meaning and 
values which underlie the political antagonisms of the Third Republic 
from a wider point of view, from the point of view which does not 
exclude ‘aspects of the French tradition’, in order to explain in what 
sense the Republic failed and succeeded. 

The history of the Republic is a series of crises, in all of which 
Clémenceau played a leading part, and his life is more than a thread 
on which to hang the ups and downs of political history. From the 
Boulanger episode till the Treaty of Versailles he was at the centre of 
intrigue and of affairs. ‘There was rarely a moment when the Republic 
itself was not threatened by the domination of one set of doctrines, and 
there is perhaps no country in which the fundamentals of political 
life were so constantly and clearly at stake behind party quarrels. 
‘At the root of the disease,’ Mr. Jackson writes, ‘was a peculiarly 
rapid development of big business, involving the concentration of 
capital and labour in mass-manufacturing companies, in transport and 
traffic combines, in multiple shops, with all the social dislocation 
attendant on quick progress; but this diagnosis was not accepted at 
the time.’ Some confusion, I think, has crept in at this point, for the 
more I ponder the sentence, the more difficult it becomes to reconcile 
with the author’s point of view and the more inconsistent it appears. 
And then, is the diagnosis accepted now? Are we to understand it to 
mean that quick progress is undesirable and that big business is too 
progressive? Or does it imply that big business was responsible for 
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the troubles of the Republic just as the Two Hundred Families were 
made responsible for the defeat of France in 1940? And has this 
analysis Mr. Rowse’s authority ?—for that is the question. 

The reading of character is a matter of style in a degree which the 
interpretation of politics is not. “Writing down’ to the general public 
may be necessary where political theory is concerned, but in biography 
this is not so, and any reader can judge for himself whether the bio- 
graphical parts of the book are plausible. 

The description of General Boulanger, for example, and of his 
rélations with Clémenceau, is unreal long before it is unhistorical. 
Boulanger, Mr. Jackson writes, was ‘a handsome, dashing, romantic 
creature, just the man in Clémenceau’s view to restore the prestige of 
the French Army, which must be a necessary prelude to restoring the 
prestige of France in Europe’. No one, it is safe to say, can believe that 
Clémenceau thought a ‘romantic creature’ could restore the prestige 
of the French Army. The man Clémenceau called by the contemptuous 
nickname of Boulboul (by itself a better description than any we are 
given) no doubt seemed a willing tool, with a good record, and, this is 
surely the point, had shown by his ambitions that he was prepared to 
play. There were not many republicans in the higher ranks of the army. 

But it is really the whole impression which is false, and false not 
so much because Mr. Jackson does not know his facts, as because he 
cannot write ; that is to say he has not envisaged the situations. Only a 
slight knowledge of Boulanger makes it clear that the description given 
is a fake. A handsome dashing romantic creature, if such a creature 
exists outside the minds of lady novelists, is a Hollywood version 
of Boulanger, who was coarse, brave, and, in the words of his Corps 
Commander the Duc d’Aumale, excellent officier, mal élevé. But by the 
perversity of fate this ridiculous figure (anything but romantic), 
possessed by the unbelievable ambition which lies somewhere in every 
human being, was given an opportunity equal to his ambition. Boulboul 
became in a matter of months / brav’ général, and with his wholly 
inadequate talents, his preposterous character, a golden beard and 
rather common good looks, almost ended up at the Elysée. Even if 
the words ‘a wonderful minister of war’ could be attached to a clear 
meaning, they would be woefully out of place, for although he put 
through some good reforms of a minor kind his presence at the Ministry 
was disastrous ; it was his temporary success which no one could wonder 
at, but it was certainly not wonderful. 

‘Luckily,’ Mr. Jackson continues, ‘strong men, especially if they 
are generals, are apt to look slightly ridiculous on a parliamentary 
bench.’ Here again it is the want of style which prevents the simple 
truth from appearing. The whole and really extraordinary interest of 
Boulanger’s career springs from the fact that he was without any of 
the characteristics of a ‘strong man’, and perhaps he illuminates the | 
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political scene precisely because he removes, or his farcical make-up 
removes, what should hold the political scene together. It was a game 
of chess without a king; the moves themselves take on a significance, 
and reveal their significance because we are obliged to consider them 
out of the usual context, and then perhaps we see them for the first 
time. When Boulboul was at the height of his popularity, and it seemed 
almost inevitable that he would attain power, he was asked by his 
neighbour at dinner what he would do. His answer ought to have been 
quoted by Mr. Jackson, for even at this distance of time it conveys the 
tug of the carpet from under one’s feet, and the position of the parties 
when Boulanger had disappeared: His answer was: La noce, Madame, 
la noce. 

If Mr. Jackson had published his book in a private capacity, as 
an author, if it did not invoke the authority of universities and the 
name of so eminent an authority as Mr. Rowse, there would have 
been no warrant for so much attention. But because of the unexception- 
able sentiments of the editor where the importance of history in 
education is concerned, and because these volumes are meant to take 
‘the universities into the homes of the people’, there is every reason 
to take the serious enterprise seriously. There is no justification for 
proclaiming the best academic standards and speaking in terms of 
the best the universities can offer, when anyone can see that this 
particular volume is quite painfully below the ordinary standards of 
writing. Mr. Rowse must know as well as anyone that Clémenceau is not 
the best that the universities can offer. 

Auick Dru. 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


Hugh Dormer’s Diaries. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


T HE author of these diaries, a young Irish Guards officer, was engaged 
in special service operations from the autumn of 1942 until the begin- 
ning of 1944. The missions on which he was engaged were concerned 
with the destruction of military targets in enemy-occupied territory, 
and the diaries form an account of his experiences during the three 
operations which he carried out in France. The last section of the book 
describes the beginning of the Normandy campaign when Hugh 
Dormer had rejoined his regiment and where, in the invasion of 
Europe, he was killed in June 1944. 

Educated at a Catholic public school, Hugh Dormer’s background 
was that of his faith and his position. It became for him a background 
to violence and disintegration in a society in which the beliefs of his 
youth were challenged all about him. “The traditions of the army, the 
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security of classes and the respect of man for his superiors, the values of 
religion, the sacredness of the family itself are all violated and derided.’ 
His allegiance is clear. It is easy for us, hypersensitive as we are to the 
notions of hierarchy implied in such an enumeration of beliefs, to smile 
at such class consciousness. Yet Hugh Dormer’s principles of order 
were built on the truly aristocratic basis of:a love for his fellow men. 
For him the security of classes meant the responsibility of classes and it 
was this as much as anything else which led him into the curious life of 
sacrifice and adventure of which many an egalitarian would not dream, 
It is necessary to say this because that aspect of his character is, in our 
day, open to misrepresentation. 

In such a world he struck out alone ‘to seek for himself the unprece- 
dented pattern of the adventure of his own life’. He tries, in his diary, 
towards the end, to examine his own motives in adopting for himself 
such a form of warfare as he did. Like most he could never clearly 
define the reasons. He believed sincerely in the war. There was little of 
the adventurer in him. Indeed a remarkable quality of the book is its 
demonstration of how belief can superimpose itself on inclination. ‘I felt 
it was important to show that our class too did not lack the necessary 
courage and endurance, though as a result I found myself alone among 
a band of rather desperate men, foreign legionaries, communists and 
the like. It seemed often strange company for the Brigade of Guards.’ 

The object of his first mission into France was the destruction of the 
shale oil mine and distillery plant at Le Creusot. The party of six men 
were parachuted into the area, but during the preliminary reconnais- 
ance the alarm was given and the operation called off. The party made 
their way to Paris and thence across the Pyrenees to Spain and Lisbon. 
His account of the crossing of the Pyrenees on this trip is one of the best 
in the book. The physical hardships endured during this climb of 
over four thousand feet in single file, in silence and dark, behind a 
Spanish guide anxious to be over by dawn, are such as to overshadow 
all others. 

The most complete account in the book is that of the second landing 
in France carried out three months after the first. In this operation the 
attack on the Creusot plant was successful. For the attack a little speech 
in schoolroom French had been prepared and learnt by heart: ‘Ne 
bougez pas, ne parlez pas, nous avons un travail a faire. Il faut nous atder. 
Silence!’ and so on. The workmen in the factory were held up while the 
charges were being laid and this little piece recited to them. They were 
warned to clear out before the explosion. Typically, Dormer writes, ‘I 
was particularly insistent that everything should be done to save men.’ 
The plants blew up and in the confusion there was no immediate pur- 
suit. In hiding all the following day the party lay up in the woods. In 
the evening the chase began. “There had been a strange quietness about 
the woods all day. Suddenly a dog howled in the village of Bernay half 
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a mile beneath us in the valley. Someone said “‘bloodhounds” and we 
all laughed, but the next moment they all began to bay together and 
there were signs of organized activity. I knew we were in for it then. It 
was just getting dark under the trees and England seemed very far 
away.’ 

The pursuit lasted all across France to the outskirts of Paris, where 
the pursuers were finally thrown off the track. I have read few books of 
adventure that can compete for excitement with this account of escape. 
The party split into pairs and only Dormer and his companion reached 
safety. The baying of the bloodhounds was an hourly reminder to them 
of their danger and several times they were all but encircled. Hungry 
and exhausted, they searched at night among the peasants for help and 
food. The traps of the Gestapo were too well known to make this easy, 
and even those who did‘help could never be sure until the end that this 
was not just such a trap. Finally, in Chateau Chinon, with gym shoes 
darkened with blacking and with their faces shaved (for they had found 
such a friend as they sought), the two boarded a bus for Paris, where, 
again after a search full of dangers, they found their appointed hosts. 

The delicate freshness of the short description of their stay in Paris 
contrasts, as it must have done to them, with the relentless pursuit of 
the previous days. ‘In the evenings I would sit on the sofa and listen 
while Janine caressed from the piano the melodies of Chopin . . . we 
talked in between of Anatole France and idealism and monks and 


poverty.’ 


On his last crossing of the Pyrenees Dormer says with the.Indian | 


mystic, ‘If ever there were a hell on earth it is here.’ The ordeal on top 
of everything else seemed scarcely endurable. This time the destination 
was Gibraltar, from where, as if to emphasize the fantastic nature of the 
plot, the diarist tells us they took off at midnight and touched down in 
Scotland for breakfast. 

It is a tale of adventure and yet it carries with it always the heavy 
air of tragedy. It was no adventurer who so risked his life at every 
moment in France. It is with a peculiar sense of implication that we 
read such passages as this: ‘All hope of escaping now seemed gone 


completely. Our mission in France had been accomplished; in a few . 


minutes we would pay the price which thousands had already paid. I 
remember so clearly as we sat on that hillside in the patch of sunlight 
thinking that we had seen the end of the story.’ The end of such stories 
might well have been the end of our story too. 

On the eve of the fruition of his work, when he had been sir ene 
to return to France as Inspector-General of the Maquis in Western 
France, the spell of the unprecedented pattern broke. On a sudden 
impulse he decided to return to his regiment. In his diary he goes into 
his reasons for this sudden decision. He feared that he might be asked 
to do things of which he disapproved (he had already known Darlan’s 
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assassin). ‘I have never spilt human blood yet and, if I must, then I will 
do it impersonally and in obedience to orders and not in cold murder 
or as the tool of London.’ Strange words, perhaps, on the lips of one 
engaged on such desperate missions ; and yet more characteristic of the 
front line of war than many would think. He saw his soldiering as a 
vocation and, at the end, believed that he should submerge his courage 
as a leaven. ‘It is a far higher ideal to lead an ordinary life in an extra- 
ordinary manner . . . and to retain that vision of the common man 
- as the shadow of God.’ 

He returned to his battalion, who were completing their training 
for the invasion as a part of the Guards’ Armoured Division. He had a 
curious presentiment of his own death, and now he would return to 
France as he wished to die, as a soldier in uniform, and as he believed 
the French people would have him return. For long he had wondered 
whether it was right for a soldier to work in civilian clothes in the sordid 
and unhealthy atmosphere of a secret society. With the sense of one 
who had hitherto missed his vocation he put himself into the work of 
caring for his guardsmen. ‘I feel I belong so utterly and completely to 
the men of this battalion that if one is wounded I am wounded.’ 

In France, in the Bocage on 31 July, his tank was hit and Hugh 
Dormer killed. A note in the book tells us that he was buried by the 
roadside with the others. “The guardsmen came with flowers to his 
grave and a French farmer offered to look after it as a small return for 
the debt that France owes to our dead.’ 

These diaries form a remarkable account not only of part of a 
particular war but also, on a deeper level, of the issues involved for the 
individual. The author had the gift of good clear English and, in part a 
tale of blood and thunder, he raises it often, by contrast with the 
sensitivity of his reactions, to the level of poetry. Even in its fmos 
extrovert moments we carry away from the book an impression ot the 
solemnity of the story. 

MICHAEL RICHEY. 


CONTACTS WITH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Ir would be unreal at the present time to speak of a renewal of 
contact between British and German Catholics. To begin with, the 
relations of the two countries are abnormal; the one is occupant, the 
other is occupied. The Allied Control Commission provides an in- 
evitable barrier between the two peoples as it affords—or so we 
may and indeed must hope—the necessary bridge from past evil and 
the chaos of today to the settlement of tomorrow. Germany is divided 
into four zones, one of which four is sealed hermetically against the 
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remaining three. And Berlin, in its turn and a Germany in miniature, 
is subdivided into four smaller yet similar portions. The failure of 
the Moscow conference to reach the slightest agreement on the re- 
establishment of Germany leaves the resumption of this desirable 
contact almost as remote as ever. 

There have, of course, been moments of contact—chiefly on a high 
or an Official level. Cardinal Griffin has been to Germany ; the Cardinal 
of Cologne has visited England. In. October 1946 a ‘Delegation 
of British Churchmen’ travelled to Germany, and this included three 
Catholic delegates. But here contact must have been through a veil, 
between observers and observed, between interviewers and interviewed. 
That is why we welcome the enterprise which took nearly twenty 
graduates and students from Britain to Germany for the first week of 
January 1947. They went there—actually to a conference of students in 
Minster University—as private individuals; they were housed and 
fed, not by the Control Commission, though naturally they enjoyed its 
goodwill, but by the German students responsible for their invitation. 
They learnt during that week of conference in the depths of winter, 
and from personal experience, what life is like today in the British 
zone. One excellent result of this visit has been the project to link 
German and British Catholic students more closely together. The 
Catholic undergraduates of London have adopted their fellow under- 
graduates of the University of Miinster. 

Some facts concerning Catholics in Germany are fairly well known. 
The first of them, that the Catholic Church throughout put up a 
steady opposition to the theories and practices of Nazism. The Church 
in Germany was the only organization that the Nazis were unable to 
destroy or bring under their control. Whatever the deficiencies of 
‘individual Catholics, however mistaken some German Catholic 
leaders may have been in thinking they could moderate the new 
movement by working with it or making what seemed at the time 
unsubstantial concessions, the general fact remains that the Catholic 
Church inside Germany was the Nazis’ Public Enemy No. 1, and was 
clearly recognized as such by the Nazi leaders. A study of the pro- 
nouncements of bishops like Galen and Faulhaber and, just as much, of 
the studied silence of the German Catholic hierarchy in the days of 
Hitler’s apparent triumph, will show how deeply opposed they knew 
themselves to be to Nazism. Most notable was that studied silence 
during the summer and autumn of 1940, when it must have seemed to 
almost every Continental that Hitler had already won the war. 

Does this mean that the opposition of Catholics to Nazism in 
Germany was the maximum possible? That it was sturdy and consistent 
I have already indicated. In a most interesting article, to which I shall 
again refer, in the Stimmen der Zeit for November 1946, Fr. Max 
Pribilla, S.J., asks the question: Wie war es méglich? How could all this 
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come about in Germany? On the point of Christian resistance to 
Nazism, he grants, of course, that it was the only sustained opposition, 
Again and again did Catholic bishops, for instance, emphasize Catholic 
principles against Nazi crudities and protest against Nazi interference 
with the work of the Church. Nonetheless, in his judgement, more 
could have been attempted, There were many Catholics, he considers, 
who failed sufficiently to understand the incompatibility of Catholic 
and Nazi doctrines, who paid lip-service to Nazism for fear of incurring 
the stigma of anti-national feeling or who vainly imagined they might 
bring good influence to bear upon the Nazi movement from within, 
The protest of the Christian bodies, he judges, was neither so clear nor 
so forcible as we now, looking back upon it, would wish it to have 
been. A more vigorous opposition to Nazism in the name of Christianity 
would doubtless have been ineffective, but it would have provided a 
more complete and a more worthy Christian testimony." 

A second fact is the post-war revival of religion in Germany. This 
needs to be underlined. Even the very severe conditions of existence 
in Germany have not prevented this revival. Yet, in other respects, the 
German people show signs of that apathy and collapse that come from 
defeat and its consequent hardships. 

The activity of Catholics in the political field is a third fact of 
great importance. Indeed, one of the significant factors of post-war 
Europe is the rise of Central Parties, Christian in inspiration and 
leadership, and largely, though not exclusively, Christian in member- 
ship. Some of these existed prior to the war, like the Catholic parties in 
Belgium and Holland ; others are continuations of parties, which once 
flourished but were subsequently abolished by authoritarian govern- 
ments, as the Italian Christian Democrats may be considered as the 
heirs of the Partito Popolare of the early 1920s. Some are quite new, 
witness the M.R.P. in France. 

In Germany, the Christian Democratic Union (C.D.U.) is also 
new. It is heir, only in part, to the political traditions of the Zentrum. 
The latter was purely Catholic in origin, though between 1919 and © 
1933 it commanded some support among non-Catholic moderates. 
The C.D.U. is more comprehensive, and intended to hold together 
Protestants and Catholics and even those ‘men of good will’ who, though 
outside denominations, still cling to Christian ethical principles and 
have some of the Christian philosophy. The Zentrum has also reappeared, 


1 This article of Fr. Pribilla is dealt with in some detail in an article of the Month 
for February 1946, under the heading of ‘German Problems Through German Eyes’. A 
lengthy and exhaustive study of Nazi campaigns against the Church and of Catholic 
resistance to those attacks may be found in Mgr. Johann Neuhdusler’s Kreuz und 
Hakenkreuz, published at Munich in 1946. In English, there is the full volume, isst 
by Burns and Oates in 1940, The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich: 
Facts and Documents. A work of close on 600 pages, it treats of Nazi attacks upon the 
Church up to the outbreak of war in 1939. 
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though as a minor political group. There are varied elements in the 
C.D.U., Conservative and Reformist, ranging from ‘Right’ to ‘Left of 
Centre’, to employ those familiar but often misleading labels. All 
are anti-Marxist, rejecting the material doctrines of Marxism, and 
a fortiori all are opposed to Communism, and fearful of the expedient 
imposed upon the Socialists in the Russian zone, which has brought 
them, outside of Berlin at least, into an Einheitsfront with the Com- 
munists. In the main, they are both Conservative and Progressive: 
Conservative, in that they want to conserve the older Christian ideas 
of man’s individual purpose and dignity, the rights of property, 
though properly understood and with a sense of the responsibility 
which property involves, of the family and of free societies and associa- 
tions, with freedom of religion and education: Progressive because 
they envisage social reform and reconstruction, and are actively 
inspired by the social teaching of the Catholic Church, as it has been 
declared in the papal encyclicals of the past half century. It is to be 
regretted that the British authorities have not grasped the full signifi- 
cance of the C.D.U., and seen that it represents the soundest and most 
European tendency of thought for the re-education and the Westerniza- 
tion of the people of Germany. 

The strength of the C.D.U. has been made manifest in the local 
and regional elections of 1946 and 1947. In the latest elections, of 
April 1947, the party secured slightly fewer seats than the Social 
Democrats in the British zone, and somewhat more in the American 
zone. If the two zones be taken together, the C.D.U. has a majority. 

Between 1933 and 1939 the Catholic Press in Germany was first 
controlled, then practically abolished. The religious press was one of 
the first departments to which the Nazis applied their ready slogan: 
Neither Catholic nor Protestant but only German. Publishers of 
Catholic books had to be very circumspect. The bishops’ pastorals and 
not Catholic papers became the vehicle for Catholic criticism of Nazi 
ideas and conduct. It was, for instance, in the Amisblatt des bischéflichen 
Ordinariats Berlin that was published the long and detailed refutation, 
from the Catholic side, of Alfred Rosenberg’s Mythus des xxten Fahr- 
hunderts. And, in the end, not only were Catholic newspapers con- 
fiscated but even religious periodicals. Stimmen der Zeit, which had been 
suspended for four months in 1935, was finally seized and prohibited 
in April 1941. 

The invasion and collapse of Germany, with the subsequent 
' occupations, completely overturned German life. By the winter of 
1945-46 the main German preoccupation was how and where to live, 
how to keep body and soul somehow together, and under some kind of 
roof. In the British zone widespread shortage was added to universal 
destruction. Paper was scarcely to be obtained. The bookshops were 
as empty as the stores of the bakers and the butchers. Add to these 
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economic circumstances an acute psychological problem. There was, 
at least negative, censorship. German writers for more than ten years 
had been plying their pens with one ear cocked, as it were—-with a 
keen awareness of the various constructions which might be put upon 
their words. There was, in addition, the bewilderment of defeat. 
Even when this had been expected and hoped for, it was none the less a 
shock most severe. 

However, out of this chaos, and despite immense difficulties, there 
is evidence of revival. Slow and cautious, it is true, but there. Book 
lists come from the well-known Catholic publishing house of Herder. 
This seems the most active, and it is working both from its original 
headquarters in Freiburg-im-Breisgau (French zone) and, under 
easier conditions, from Vienna. Other lists begin now to appear: from 
the Verlag Schwann of Diisseldorf, the Verlag Gétz Schwippert in 
Bonn, the Verlag Karl Alber and the Michael Beckstein Verlag, both 
in Munich, the F. H. Kerle Verlag of Heidelberg and the Aschen- 
dorfische Verlagsbuchhandlung in Miinster. 

The number of books published up to date is, of course, small, but 
one gathers the general impression that, for publishing, conditions are 
better in the French and American zones than in the British. This is 
roughly what one would expect, considering the greater damage of the 
last-named. Between the French and Americans, the former appear 
more sympathetic in respect of publishing. But it has to be borne in 
mind that the two biggest centres of publication in pre-war Germany, 
Berlin and Leipzig, are in Russian hands. 

Of subjects dealt with, there comes first of all the situation of 
Germany today, with an emphasis upon Christian resistance to the 
Nazis and a glance towards the future. Resistance is dealt with at 
great length in Mgr. Neuhausler’s two volumes, each of about 400 
pages, Kreuz und Hakenkreuz, which I have already mentioned. The 
story, in documents, of Catholic opposition to Nazism in Berlin has 
also been published. 

From Herders we have a series of Dokumente, to be issued by both 
Catholic and Protestant writers, under the common title of Das 
Christliche Deutschland: 1933 bis 1945. The Protestant volumes are 
to be published by the Furche Verlag of Tiibingen. To date, six of 
these books have been issued, and all have reference to the Catholic 
position vis 4 vis Nazism. The first is a study of the encyclical, Mu 
brennender Sorge, and a record of its consequences for the Catholics of 
Germany ; the second, a collection of pastorals and letters of protest; 
the third, a particular study of Cardinal von Galen.' Volumes four 
to six deal with problems, intensified by years of Nazi influence, 

1 In the autumn of 1946, a life of Cardinal von Galen was published by the Verlag 


Aschendorff of Miinster, with the title, Der Bischof von Minster. The author was 
Heinrich Portmann., 
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such as moral standards in medical practice and the Christian 
philosophy of Man and its judgement upon _ twentieth-century 
attitudes. | 

In the same category may be grouped studies of prominent cham- 
pions of Christian ideas against Nazism. Among them, Fr. Rupert 
Mayer, S.J., the well-known Munich preacher, imprisoned on more 
than one occasion. A biography was written by F. Boesmiller and 
published by Schnell and Steiner in Munich in 1946. 

With these books which reflect the struggles of the past twelve 
years are others in which the present is analysed and a future, if not 
predicted, at least foreshadowed. Among these, Kark Barth’s Zur 
Genesung des deutschen Volkes, published in 1945, and the latest book by 
Romano Guardini, also published in 1945, Der Heilbringer in Mythus, 
Offenbarung und Politik, on the notion of a ‘Saviour’ in mythology, 
revelation and political experience, a book in which Guardini expresses 
_ his faith in Europe—in the Europe which has been so decisively stamped 
with the figure of Christ and which the triumph of Hitler would 
have destroyed. 

Other books of this kind are Alexander Drenker’s volume on the 
conquest of our depressions and despair (Ueberwindung der Verzweiflung) ; 
Julius Ebbinghaus’s study of Germany’s hour of crisis (<u Deutschlands 
Schicksalswende) ; Die Entscheidung in die Zukunft, by Fr. Eberhard Welty, 
O.P.; and reflections under the heading of ‘Between Yesterday and 
Tomorrow’, by H. Petersyand published by Springer of Berlin. 

In addition to works like these which plainly mirror the problems 
and preoccupations of the time, one discovers the customary Catholic 
devotional books, lives of saints, studies that apply Catholic teaching 
to social and economic affairs. One notes, for example, a brochure of 
Theodor Haecker on “The Temptations of Christ’, a new novel, 
Kranz der Engel, from Gertrud von Le Fort, a new edition of the German 
original of ‘Wrestlers with Christ’, by Karl Pfleger; also, a large work 
of more than 500 pages, Das Verborgene Antlitz, on St. Thérése of Lisieux, 
by Ida Friederike Gérres.* 

Among Catholic periodicals which have been able to resume 
publication are Stimmen der Zeit and Hochland. I have not yet seen 
any copies of the new Hochland. But the first numbers of Stimmen 
have reached me. These show the same tendency to dwell on certain 
lines of thinking, those outlined above. 

The first number of the post-war Stimmen appeared in October 
1946, and its first article took the form of a meditation upon the 
Our Father, written in prison by Fr. Alfred Delp, S.J., after he had 
been condemned to death on the occasion of the ‘plot’ of summer, 
1944. Fr. Delp had been a member of the writers’ staff of Stimmen. 


1 It should be mentioned that, in addition to Herders, other well-known Catholic 
firms, like those of Pustet, Kosel and Hegner, are beginning to publish. 
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From these meditations I cannot resist one quotation. It is the opening 
paragraph : 


‘At this supreme moment of my existence,’ he wrote, ‘many of the 
words that were so familiar to my thoughts have lost their significance 
and value. I no longer want to hear even the sound of them. All 
that now appears so far away, so deep beneath me. In my mind, I 
appear to be sitting high up on the edge of a cliff, waiting till 
someone comes, if someone is to come, to push me over and beyond, 
High up, where I am, time has taken angels’ wings. I can hear 
them beating quietly, very quietly, around me, as though they, 
too, were hushed in reverent silence before this moment and this 
place. Beneath me I have the same experience, as of the murmur and 
motion of a stream within its all too narrow channel. Everything is 
too narrow, everything too confined for our proper tasks and 
standards. That was always my hidden surmise. Everything far too 
enclosed, cabined, confined. But to the words which, high up 
where I now am, retain their meaning and reveal a fresh and more 
real significance, belong the words of the old familiar prayers, 
before all others the words of that special prayer, taught us by 
Christ Himself.’ 


In the same first number is an article by Fr. Max Pribilla on “The 
Silence of the People of Germany’, their silence in spite of open 
tyranny and injustice. This is an article addressed mainly to the reader 
in other lands. It is, to some extent, an apologia for the German people, 
though it is far less abstract and more alive to the actual issues than 
other articles I have read from Germans on the same topic. The 
November issue has a second article, Wie war es miglich? How was it 
possible? This is meant directly for the German reader. It is a genuine 
challenge, accompanied by a subtle and outspoken analysis of the 
German character and of recent German history. It cannot have been 
easy to write; and many Germans will not find it easy reading. I 
hope it will be translated in full and published here—not alone for its 
contents, which are admirable, but as a sign of the effort of Germans 
to see and understand themselves. 

A review like the Stimmen includes articles on divers questions. 
Some—theological, though it is theology for layfolk ; others—historical 
or to do with hagiography. Occasionally there is a scientific contribu- 
tion, in the specific sense. But, in the first numbers I have received, 
the same themes recur. In the October issue, in the question ‘Is This an 
End or a Turning Point?’, by Paul Bolkovac, S.J.; in December, with 
the challenge, ‘Has Christianity Failed?’, by August Brunner, S.J.; 
in Walter Brugger’s ‘Subjectivism as the Mental Sickness of our Time’ 
(February) ; or in Georg Strassenberger’s article on Miidesein, or Weari- 
ness (March). Even in articles with no direct bearing upon today’s 
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problems there gleams through this sense of crisis, this grasp towards 
hope. 


Before concluding, I should like to say a word about Austria. 
| have taken the two countries together, Germany and Austria, and 
up to the present have spoken only about Germany. In Austria, in 
many ways, conditions are easier. There appears to be paper. Herders 
are active in Vienna, as Pustet in Vienna, Salzburg and Graz. Herders 
have set up in Vienna the Thomas Morus Presse, named after St. 
Thomas More. 

An encouraging feature in Austria is the number of Catholic 
periodicals which are appearing. 

The first of these is a monthly review, Wort und Wahrheit (Word and 
Truth), now in its second year. It has sixty-four pages in each issue and 
is neatly produced. It began rather timidly—we have no right to 
criticize, Vienna is an occupied and a quartered city—with articles 
that were mostly translations. Some of them, from the French, of 
Péguy and Rimbaud, or, retreating a few centuries, of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux and Bérulle. This year it is consolidating its position. It 
eschews politics, of course; is literary rather than historical; and is 
beginning to tackle wider questions, e.g. in the March number, 
‘Catholicism in the Social Crisis of Modern Europe’. 

With this, and edited by Dr. Friedrich Funder, goes a fortnightly, 
Die Furche (The Furrow). It has the shape and format of a paper 
rather than a review, and has four columns on a page and generally 
sixteen pages. It is a bright and lively production, with articles on 
a wide range of subjects—some scholarly, some directly religious, but 
others on international principles and the situation in foreign lands; 
it is excellently illustrated. Few aspects of Austrian life are untouched, 
save the directly political. 

An indication of the activity of Austrian Catholics—this is also a 
tribute to the energy of the house of Herder—may be seen in other 
publications for differing Catholic needs. Der Seelsorger is a monthly 
for the clergy, dealing mainly with pastoral matters. Der Grosse Ent- 
schluss, edited by Fr. Georg Bichlmair, S.J., is another monthly—this 
time for the active Catholic layman and laywoman. Die Wende is a 
paper for Catholic youth, and produced with insight and imagination. 
And, starting with 1947, the well-known theological quarterly, 
Kettschrift fiir katholische Theologie, produced by the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Innsbruck and edited by Fr. J. A. Jungmann, S.J., 
makes a renewed appearance. 

Contact between Catholics in Britain and Austria is being resumed. 
It should be easier than in Germany. It will be much easier when the 
treaty between Austria and the Allied Powers has been made and 
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implemented. All contact of this kind is good, and far more is desirable 
than we have yet been able to achieve. An interchange of articles 
between British and Austrian periodicals would help considerably. 
Like the Germans, the Austrians have felt themselves sadly isolated 
since 1938; they are eager and anxious for closer and warmer contact. 


JoHN Murray. 








